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In each issue we turn the spotlight 


Spotlight on a key area of international man- 
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Training For Overseas Assignments 








New Americans In Old Societies 


GERARD J. MANGONE® 


From Fukuoka to Accra, from Helsinki to Antofagasta, almost 
one per cent of the American population is now living and working 
in foreign countries. This unprecedented phenomenon in United 
States history, the product of an urgent decade of American over- 
seas operations which carried the screeching eagle to strange lands 
and sometimes friendly peoples, has been meteoric and muddled. 


A major difficulty in the juxtaposition of Americans and foreign 
friends lies in cross-cultural collisions. Generally speaking, where the 
American fails abroad it is not in technical skill but in human rela- 
tions. While everyone agrees that rudeness and indecency are unde- 
sirable in foreign operations, there is a surprising failure to appre- 
ciate that these qualities may relate to a particular culture. Sincere 
Americans ought to behave like Americans, reflecting the cultural 
milieu which has shaped their actions and value system, but circum- 
spection is essential to all human behavior, particularly when over- 
seas. One young lady working in Sicily insisted on taking her nightly 
stroll alone, as she always did in Los Angeles, and then condemned 
Italian men as “degenerate” because they followed her. The difficulty 
lies in ethnocentrism, in a failure to realize that what is proper, ac- 
ceptable and fair in one country may not be so in another. 


Some of the best and some of the poorest illustrations of cross- 
cultural understanding are found in overseas business operations. 
More than 25,000 U. S. citizens work abroad for private American 
firms. U. S. executives are increasingly conscious of the need to select 


*Professor of Political Science, Syracuse University. Summarized by permission 
from The Antioch Review, Winter, 1958. 
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outstanding men for their foreign enterprises, but the success of in- 
dividuals abroad has been spotty. Perhaps fifteen per cent of new 
people assigned abroad end in complete failure. A much greater num- 
ber either evade their contract or live out their tour of service with- 
out making a useful contribution. Salary differentials, living allow- 
ances and travel expenses often double the cost of American person- 
nel to a business enterprise overseas. An American misfit abroad is 
not only expensive to replace, but may do incalculable damage to 
the company’s reputation. 


Progressive American companies have already recognized that 
success in Detroit or Memphis may not spell success in a foreign 
country. Human relations factors weigh much more heavily in over- 
seas operations; intellectual curiosity and cross-cultural comprehen- 
sion which might count for little in certain kinds of American profit- 
making become important to personal and business life abroad. Caus- 
tic remarks about the Babbitt mentality of business men abroad have 
been heard from almost every capitol in the world. Heavy drinking 
and a closed circle of social hob-nobbing which might be part of an 
American corner bar or country club existence stand out shockingly 
abroad. As usual the horrible illustrations bury the calm, constructive 
work of the “old hands” who have affectionate, respectful foreign 
friends. But any sincere personnel manager will admit that there is 
substantial room for improvement in selection and training of all 
employees set abroad. 


Unfortunately American business today has virtually no train- 
ing programs to prepare its overseas personnel for cross-cultural com- 
prehension. Some recruitment programs stress language training. But 
there is a difference between a technical communications skill and a 
warm understanding of a foreign environment. Language is an im- 
portant step toward cross-cultural understanding, but no guarantee 
of it. One group of Puerto Ricans wept at the departure of a kind, 
efficient American boss who knew very little Spanish. His replace- 
ment from New York was fluent in the tongue yet turned out to be 
less successful in the business, for, as the Puerto Ricans said, “True, 
he brought with him our language, but this we already had. We 
wanted something more.” 


Whatever the happy combination of business techniques, lan- 
guage training and community relations required, clearly American 
enterprise has far to go in preparing its personnel for overseas opera- 
tions. 
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The Executive Overseas 


JoHN FAYERWEATHER® 


Harry Grey had been sent to Mexico to jack up the efficiency of 
his company’s subsidiary. He had made some progress in nine months, 
but he was getting nowhere in straightening out the erratic deliveries 
of their supplier, Ramex. Pedro Gomez, the purchasing agent, agreed, 
“We should do something about the parts situation”, but for months 
he had done nothing. Harry could feel his ulcer about to kick up 
again as he patiently prodded Pedro to hold Ramex to a rigid de- 
livery schedule or get a new supplier. 


Pedro wasn’t at all happy about the way things had been going. 
When Mr. Grey first talked about the parts problem, Pedro had tried 
to explain that Ramex was their best choice even if they were late 
once in a while. His friend Carlos, the Ramex sales manager, had 
never failed him. But Mr. Grey hadn’t understood about Carlos being 
so reliable, and the best Pedro could do was be agreeable and hope 
the boss would either see it his way eventually or things would 
straighten themselves out somehow. 


At the bottom of this administrative impasse are cultural atti- 
tudes deeply rooted in the personalities of the two men. Harry Grey 
proposes that his Mexican associate substitute impersonal, contractual 
arrangements for the personalized alliances which he has relied on 
all his life; and Harry is frustrated because Pedro, conditioned to 
“dealing with” authoritarian superiors and ili at ease in relations with 
bluff norte americanos, is being evasive. 


The most significant problems in relations between U. S. and 
foreign executives are of this character—the result of conflicts in cul- 
turally based attitudes, values and objectives. They are generally 
found in three phases of administration. 


1) Working with Other Men. The administrative efficiency of 
corporate managements is based upon the capacities for easy com- 
munication and team work found in the group-oriented personality. 
In large parts of the world, the less effective characteristics of the 
individualistic personality are dominant. Authoritarian social struc- 


"Associate Professor of International Business, Columbia University. (Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1959, 195 p.) Summarized by permission. 
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tures and merchant-trader commercial practices develop men who 
are distrustful and competitive in relations with others and seek in- 
dependent positions; “dealing with” their superiors, dominating sub- 
ordinates and minimizing relations with other departments and staff 
men. 


2) Individual Work. Innovation is deterred in many cultures 
because tradition is firmly rooted in the ways of the people and at- 
tempts at change meet with neither public acclaim nor material suc- 
cess, conformity being the approved standard of a successful life. 
The analytical approach of scientific management is discouraged in 
some cultures by the tendency to act on the emotions of the moment 
and in others by the weight of tradition which restrains independent 
thinking. Planning and disciplined action do not develop readily in 
those societies where high value is attached to free expression of 
individual feelings. 


3) Motivations. Where, as in the less developed countries, 
great differences in economic levels are found among the people, 
executives are deeply concerned with current income and future 
security. The fact that in most countries the social hierarchy is sharp- 
ly stratified enhances the concern with economic gain and also gen- 
erates strong interest in titles and other symbols of professional status. 


Conipounding problems arising from cultural attitudes are the 
reactions which the U. S. executive arouses because of his nation- 
ality. In most of the underdeveloped countries, especially those which 
have gone through extended periods of colonial domination, feelings 
of inferiority and insecurity are common in relations with U. S. 
executives. Anti-United States feelings are also widespread. While 
there is a measure of appreciation and respect for the United States 
among all foreign peoples, equally important are significant fears, a 
good deal of envy and some real doubts about the quality of our 
culture. And virtually all foreign executives feel some degree of re- 
sentment against compensation and promotion policies which they 
feel discriminate against them. 


To work effectively overseas, the U. S. executive should develop 
an understanding of the differing administrative attitudes found in 
other cultures, an appreciation of the feelings toward him as a for- 
eigner abroad and a capacity to adjust his actions to function effec- 
tively in this environment. 
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Working Abroad: 


A Discussion Of Psychological Attitudes 
And Adaptation In New Situations 


The U. S. citizen working abroad must have a capacity for suc- 
cessful communication and collaboration with persons from widely 
differing cultures as well as a capacity to maintain his own emotional 
well-being in conditions quite alien to him. Emotional difficulties with 
consequent loss of productivity and satisfaction result primarily from 
the interaction of two factors: first, the environment and the strains 
it produces; second, the personality of the individual with its inherent 
stresses and susceptibility to stress. 


Individuals in overseas situations tend to develop two main 
anxieties: “separation-anxiety” (anxiety about separation from home 
and the familiar) and anxiety about the unknown. Even a well-inte- 
grated person sent overseas is likely to have a sense of geographical 
dislocation, a feeling of “being out of things”; he often finds an inten- 
sified need for communication with home, a sense of frustration over 
the inevitable slowness of establishing the feeling of “belonging” 
locally, and a feeling of boredom brought about by the monotony 
and limitations of social life. 


The employee, while in training, could receive some understand- 
ing of the nature of anxiety and how it can affect his relations and 
communications with others. Factual information on the host country 
is one effective means of reducing a man’s anxiety. Equally important 
are a man’s expectations of himself and his knowledge of the expecta- 
tions that others will have of him, together with his probable ways 
of reacting. The imparting of such knowledge ought not to be at- 
tempted only through lectures or reading. It would be most desirable 
to give the man an opportunity to ask questions relating to his in- 
adequacies and self-doubts, to get answers from people who have 
already worked abroad, and to hear how others have fared and how 
they eventually mastered their own situation overseas. 


To minimize the anxiety problems of the individual upon arrival 


overseas, attention may be directed at management of environmental 


Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry (104 East 25th St., N. Y. 10) Sum- 
marized by permission. 
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factors and assistance to the individual. Close understanding between 
the superior and individual can be extremely effective in relieving 
anxiety. Some individuals without experience in uprooting and reloca- 
tion may sustain a double threat if they develop separation-anxiety 
and are then frightened because they do not quite know what has 
happened to them and do not realize that this is a natural and man- 
ageable occurrence. A chance to air these feelings and to receive 
friendly reassurance may be all that is needed for rapid readjustment 
to the “normal” non-incapacitating degree of feelings of separation. 


Some persons attempt to assuage anxieties by trying to obtain 
special recognition from superiors and colleagues, quite unaware of 
why they need the preferential position. Investigation often reveals 
that the source of behaviour of this type is the common situation of 
rivalry in which children feel they must vie with each other for par- 
ental affection and recognition. Loss of security in a foreign area may 
easily revive this pattern of long-forgotten behavior. It is usually im- 
practical and unwise to meet the special demands which the indivdual 
makes at such times; but friendly discussion of the problem may help 
a great deal. 


Another stimulus to anxiety is the loss of familiar patterns in 
authority relationships plus the sudden necessity of facing new peo- 
ple and positions. It is often essential in speeding the process of ad- 
justment to provide further on-the-job orientation, with administra- 
tive clarification of duties, responsibilities and “chain of command”. 
Also valuable is the availability of some higher authority for frank, 
non-judgmental discussion of personality clashes. 


In summary, a certain degree of separation-anxiety and fear of 
the unknown is a natural occurrence in persons going into overseas 
work. It presents an emotional problem which can cause much trouble 
if not understood or well handled; it can be reduced through appro- 
priate measures and correct evaluation and through certain environ- 
mental changes and psychological support. Invaluable in this area 
are non-judgmental understanding and ease of communication among 
all persons concerned. This does not imply coddling but rather apply- 
ing correct remedial measures in specific situations. 
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The Anthropology Of Manners 


Epwarp T. Hatt, Jr.* 


The subject of manners is complex; if it were not, there would 
not be so many injured feelings and so much misunderstanding in 
international circles everywhere. The anthropologist’s job is not merely 
to call attention to obvious taboos or to coach people about types of 
thoughtless behavior that have very little to do with culture. One 
should not need an anthropologist to point out, for instance, that it is 
insulting to ask a foreigner: “How much is this worth in real money?” 
Where technical advice is most needed is in the interpretation of the 
unconscious aspects of a culture—the things people do automatically 
without being aware of the full implications of what they have done. 


Nobody is continually aware of the quality of his own voice, 
the subtleties of stress and intonation that color the meaning of his 
words, or the posture and distance he assumes in talking to another 
person. Yet all these are taken as cues to the real nature of an utter- 
ance, regardless of what the words say. A simple illustration is the 
meaning of the tone of voice. In the U. S. we raise our voices not 
only when we are angry but also when we want to emphasize a 
point, when we are more than a certain distance from another person, 
when we are concluding a meeting, and so on. But to the Chinese, 
for instance, overloudness of the voice is most characteristically asso- 
ciated with anger and loss of self control. Whenever we become really 
interested in something, they are apt to have the feeling we are angry, 
in spite of many years’ experiene with us. 


Differences in attitudes toward space raise a number of other 
interesting points. In the U. S., we have strong feelings about touch- 
ing and being crowded; in a streetcar, bus or elevator we draw our- 
selves in. Toward a person who relaxes and lets himself come into 
full contact with others in a crowded place, we usually feel reactions 
which could not be printed on this page. 


In Latin America, where touching is more common and the basic 
units of space seem to be smaller, North Americans are disturbed by 
how close the people stand when they converse. “Why do they have 
to get so close when they talk to you?” “They're so pushy.” “I don’t 


*Director, Division of Overseas Training and Research, The Governmental Affairs 
Institute. Summarized by permission from Scientific American, April, 1955. 
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know what it is, but it’s something in the way they stand next to 
you,” and so on. The Latin Americans, for their part, complain that 
people in the U. S. are distant and cold. 


U. S. businessmen working in Latin America try to prevent peo- 
ple from getting uncomfortably close by barricading themselves be- 
hind desks, typewritters or the like, but their Latin American office 
visitors will often climb up on desks or over chairs and put up with 
loss of dignity in order to establish a spatial context in which inter- 
action can take place. The interesting thing is that neither party is 
specifically aware of what is wrong when the distance is not right. 
They merely have vague feelings of discomfort or anxiety. When a 
North American, having had the problem pointed out to him, permits 
the Latin American to get close enough, he will immediately see that 
the latter seems much more at ease. 


The difference in sense of time is another thing of which we 
are not aware. An Iranian, for instance, is not taught that it is rude 
to be late in the same way that we in the U. S. are. In a general way 
we are conscious of this, but we fail to realize that their time system 
is structured differently from ours. 


How long is one expected to stay when making an afternoon 
duty call at a friend’s house in the U. S.? While there are regional 
variations, I have observed that the minimum is very close to 45 
minutes. We may think we can get away in 30 minutes by saying 
something about only stopping by for “a minute”, but usually we 
discover that we don’t feel comfortable about leaving until 45 min- 
utes have elapsed. In Arab countries an American paying a duty 
call at the house of a desert sheik causes consternation if he gets up 
to leave after half a day. There a duty call lasts three days—the first 
day to prepare the feast, the second for the feast itself, and the third 
to taper off and say farewell. In the first half-day, the sheik has bare- 
ly had time to slaughter the sheep for the feast. The guest’s departure 
would leave the host frustrated. 


The role of the anthropologist in preparing people for service 
overseas is to open their eyes and sensitize them to the subtle quali- 
ties of behavior—tone of voice, gestures, space and time relation- 
ships—that so often build up feelings of frustration and hostility in 
other people with a different culture. 
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The Pretty Americans 


HARLAN CLEVELAND*® 


At Syracuse University we have been trying to find out what 
makes some Americans succeed and others fail in overseas assign- 
ments. The answer is often deceptively simple: their wives. 


Overseas, the American wife initially plunges—not into guided 
tours of fabulous temples—but into unguided “coping” with exotic 
plumbing and indigestible food. She and her husband are both hit 
hard by culture shock. But the husband’s jolt is cushioned by the 
comfortable continuity of his profession. It is the wife who must 
transplant family life to new surroundings, build new friendships, 
adjust to dirt and heat, worry about health and schools and try to 
learn a strange tongue in two or three distracted hours a week. 

The typical American woman seems to adjust readily to an over- 
supply of servants and a shortage of everything else. But three kinds 
of trouble are not so easily shaken: the fear of disease, the chronic 
worry about schooling for the children and the frustrating effort to 
cross the cultural barrier. 

Once the pace is slowed down, U. S. families don’t have much 
more illness abroad than at home. It is the threat rather than the 
reality that really bothers the overseas wife. She dreads what would 
happen if serious illness struck. Everywhere there is alleged to be a 
lack of adequate doctors and hospitals—their adequacy being meas- 
ured by their American-ness. 

As with health, so with schools: If it’s not American, it’s not 
good enough. Rare exceptions are the American children put into 
“indigenous” schools. In most places, the school problem is somehow 
taken care of through sixth or eighth grade. But at the high school 
level the shortage is acute. In Europe there are schools which prepare 
their students adequately for U. S. prep school and college. But in 
the wide expanse from Southeast Asia to West Africa, most of the 
traditional “foreign” schools are designed to serve British or European 
needs. They may be just as good as U. S. schools. But they are “differ- 
ent”, and no parent wants to risk having his child superbly educated 
yet unable to pass College Board examinations. 

In her overseas post, the American wife will be caught up in a 
highly organized American social whirl. The cocktail circuit serves 


*Dean, The Maxwell School of Public Administration, Syracuse University, Sum- 
marized by permission from Harper's, March, 1959, 
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a function beyond diplomacy. For American administrators, it is part 
of an elaborate scheme to enhance the morale of the men at the office 
by making sure of an adequate ration of “belongingness” for their 
wives. But the morale value of the social whirl inside the American 
community is offset, at some posts, by its destressing effects on U. S. 
public relations among the surrounding “aliens”. 

Crossing the cultural line is not easy. The American woman 
assumes that the way to get to know people is to exchange visits, to 
entertain in the home. But if she invites a business associate of her 
husband, he will seldom bring his wife unless she speaks English, 
or the American wife is fluent in her language. Anywhere, it takes 
hard work to establish real rapport with many people of another cul- 
ture. It’s a great deal easier to have some congenial American girls 
over for bridge and a drink in the afternoon—and avoid the strain 
and humiliation of groping in the darkroom of cross-cultural com- 
munication. 

In the course of our study, we asked fifty American wives, living 
on five continents, for words of sisterly counsel to pass along to the 
thousands more who decide each year to try a stint or a lifetime of 
overseas service. Their composite advice would be something like this: 

(1) Decide you really want to go, and to stay for a long enough 
time to be effective. Otherwise stay home. 

(2) Learn all you can about the country you are going to. Don’t 
fret about memorizing superficial “manners” or “customs”—you don’t 
want to deprive your new friends of the pleasure and “face” they get 
by telling you things you don’t know. Concentrate, instead, on his- 
tory and heritage. Try to arrive at your post with some sense of 
where your hosts’ ideas come from, what they value most, what 
their heroes are like. 

(3) While you are at it, brush up on your American history, 
and on the biggest issues of current American policy—bomb-testing, 
say, and Little Rock. But when you get there, restrain yourself from 
talking about America all the time. 

(4) Expect all the physical conditions to ie worse than the old 
hands say; they've forgotten what it was like to adjust as a new- 
comer. In most parts of the world, you can reduce your initial “cul- 
ture shock” by taking along some soap, some water softener, some 
soft toilet paper and a couple of DDT bombs. 

(5) Turn your curiosity button up to full volume. Determine to 
learn some of the language even if old hands say you won't have the 
time to become proficient. Make the effort—and it will be an effort— 
to meet a wide cross section of your “hosts”, not just in drawing 
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rooms and hotel lobbies but in markets and outside the capital cities. 
That way you'll enjoy your visit more—and so, hopefully, will the 


people who get to know you. 


(6) If you have children, school and health problems will be 
much on your mind. Learn about the facilities—but judge them by 


quality, not nationality. 


(7) Your children’s sojourn abroad is a rich opportunity for 
them to learn early the value of difference, which is the basis for 
democratic tolerance. Don't try too hard to shield them from the 


experience. 


(8) As an example of free American womanhood, you're a some- 
what revolutionary force in most foreign societies. Don’t worry too 
much about the culture-patterns you are undermining just by being 
yourself; they may be pretty decrepit anyway. 

(9) Don’t go all self-conscious about being a good-will ambas- 
sador. There’s nothing so ioffensive as a self-important female—at 


home or abroad. 
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THE AMERICAN OVERSEAS. sy Hartan 
CLEVELAND. Foreign Service Journal. (1908 
G St. NW, Washington) May, 1959, pp. 
42-46; June, 1959, pp. 19-22. Testimony 
given before the U. S. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, February 18, 1959. 
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AMBASSADORS WITHOUT PORTFOLIO: 
THE ADULT AMERICAN ABROAD. The 
World Affairs Center for the U. S. (UN 
Plaza and E. 47th St., N. Y.) 1959, 28 p. 
Mimeo. Summary of a series of panel] dis- 
cussions bringing together a large number of 
experts in the field of training Americans 
going abroad to work. The panels were 
sponsored by the New York Adult Educa- 
tion Council. A bibliography is included. 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
AND UNDERSTANDING THE _ INTER- 
NATIONAL. sy GERALD L. STEEL. Social 
Education. (1201 16th St., NW, Washing- 
ton) Jan., 1959, pp. 12-18+. Partly a gen- 
eral discussion of the difficulties of achieving 
international understanding both for Ameri- 
cans and foreigners and partly recommenda- 
tion of a program of education to solve the 
problem. By Director of Research and Eval- 
uation of the Free Europe Committee. 


NEW AMERICANS IN OLD SOCIETIES. 
sy GERARD J. MANGONE. The Antioch Re- 
view. (Yellow Springs, Ohio) Winter, 1958, 
pp. 393-408. Summarized in this issue. 


THE PRETTY AMERICANS. sy Harian 
CLEVELAND. Harper’s Magazine, (480 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York) March, 1959. pp. 
81-35. Summarized in this issue. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: CHINK IN AMER- 
ICA’S ARMOR. By Jacos OrnsTEIN. Foreign 
Service Journal (1908 G St., NW, Washing- 
ton) Feb., 1959, pp. 44-46. A discussion of 
methods of language training and ways in 
which lack of foreign languages is handi- 
capping Americans employed overseas. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN_ BUSINESS 
AND GOVERNMENT. National Foreign 
Trade Council, Inc., 111 Broadway, N. Y. 6, 
Sept., 1958, 14 p. Mimeo. Free. A survey of 
the views of companies on the need for for- 
eign language instruction for employees over- 
seas and what they are doing about it. A list 
is given of institutions in this country teach- 
ing foreign languages. 


SURE YOU CAN LEARN ANOTHER LAN- 
GUAGE. Changing Times, (1729 H St., NW, 
Washington 6) Feb., 1959, pp. 15-16. Some 
advice on how to go about learning a foreign 
tongue. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION AND TRAINING 
FOR LATIN AMERICA. sy Bernarp J. 
Fiatow. Export Trade and Shipper. (20 
Vesey St., N. Y. 7), Oct. 24, 1955, pp. 9- 
10+. Emphasizing the need for training in 
human relations for the American working 
overseas, the president of Carolina World 
Trade Corporation discusses many phases of 
the special character and education needed 
by these people. 


SELECTION, TRAINING AND COMPEN- 
SATION OF OVERSEAS MANAGERS. 
Haynes Publishing Company, New York, 
1958, $36.00. Survey of policies of 32 com- 
panies and 119 top executives overseas. 


EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
IN FOREIGN OPERATIONS. sy Joun Fay- 
ERWEATHER, GEORGE D. Bryson, Bruce 
PAYNE, AND JosEPH C. SWEETEN. A chapter 
in Management Guide to Overseas Opera- 
tions. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1957. A panel discussion on selection and 
training of men for overseas work. 


A CHALLENGE FOR THE MINING IN- 
DUSTRY—CREATING THE ENGINEER- 
DIPLOMAT. sy EvGene P. PrLemer. En- 
gineering and Mining Journal. (830 W. 42nd 
St., N. Y. 836) March, 1959. Consulting en- 
gineer for Freeport Sulphur Company recom- 
mends that men know history, laws, language 
and customs of country and become ambas- 
sadors of good will for U. S. 


THE NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE AND 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. sy JouHn W. MAstanp. Public 
Administration Review. (1813 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill.), Autumn, 1952, pp. 267- 
275. The purposes, curriculum and methods 
of instruction of the War College for officers 
going into critical overseas assignments. 


SCHOOL FOR MODERN DIPLOMATS. sy 
H. F. Princte anp K. Princuie. Saturday 
Evening Post, Jan. 3, 1959, p. 25+. How the 
State Department trains men for foreign 
assignments. 


HOW SHOULD WE TRAIN FOR OVER- 
SEAS POSTS. spy Marcaret A. Howe iui 
AND SipNEY H. NEWMAN. Public Personnel 
Review. (1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill.) 
April, 1958, pp. 130-132. Authors describe a 
training program developed by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and the Public 
Health Service in 1951 to prepare officers for 
overseas work. Gives results of follow up 
questionnaire. Summarized in Winter, 1959, 
issue of The International Executive. 


EMPLOYMENT ABROAD—FACTS AND 
FALLACIES. Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 1615 H 
St., NW, Wash. 6, D.C. 1957, 28 pp. $0.25. 
Notes on factors to be considered in seeking 
employment abroad, with additional refer- 
ences. 


APIAN OFFSPRING OR THE SON OF A 
BEE. sy Henry Trencnu. (Henry Trench, 
British Overseas Airways Corp., 530 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.) 1959, paper $1.00. Humorous 
rhymes on life for an Englishman employed 
overseas (NYC) and on corporate life in 
general, 


REPRINTS 
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British Investments 


In Latin America 1822-1949 


J. Frep Rippy® 


A Warning to Prospective Investors has been suggested as an 
appropriate subtitle for this book; but while it is true that British 
investors in Latin America frequently suffered vexations and disap- 
pointments, tomorrow is likely to be different from yesterday and 
one should not assume that the fate of investors from all countries 
will be the same in Latin America. 


The years 1824 and 1825 marked the real beginning of British 
private investments in foreign nations, including Latin America. 
During these two years Englishmen purchased Latin American govern- 
ment bonds with a face value of £17,000,000 and at least 46 companies 
were organized to operate in Latin America with a total capital of 
£35,000,000. The losses in the crash that followed were heavy. Every 
bond issue went into default by the end of 1827 and by 1933 twenty 
non-mining enterprises and over half of the twenty-six mining com- 
panies collapsed. Confidence recovered very slowly after this debacle, 
the major new investments coming largely in the 1880's and from 


1902 to 1913. In recent years total investment has declined notably. 
(See table 1) 


TaBLeE 1: British Investment in Latin America (millions of pounds) 


Goverment Economic Enterprises 
Year Total Securities Railways Others 
1880 £ 179 £123 £ 34 £ 22 
1890 426 194 147 84 
1913 999 316 458 225 
1928 1211 344 491 376 
1939 1128 324 478 326 
1949 560 175 161 224 


With the exception of railway companies whose profits were 
usually guaranteed by local governments and a few mining ventures, 
early British investments generally provided little return. A large 
portion of government issues were in default. By 1880 the situation 
had somewhat improved, the average return on direct investments 
being not less than 6% and that on government bonds about 2%. 


*Professor of History Emeritus, University of Chicago, (University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis, 1959). Summarized by permission. 
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In 1890 the average return on government bonds had risen to 5%. 
The average return on all investments was 4.7% in 1913, 4.2% in the 
period 1923-1930, 2% in the period 1931-1938 and 2.5% in 1949. The 
yield in 1949 from that portion of the investments which returned 
income was 4.5%, almost half paying no interest or dividends. The 
meagerness of the returns from Latin America compares unfavorably 
with the large income returned by scores of enterprises owned by 
British investors in other areas. (See table 2) 


TABLE 2: Income From British Investments 


Total Nominal Capital ( Millions ) Average Rate of 


1939 1948 Return, 1939-48 
All Commonwealth and 
Empire Countries £1,978 £1,111 5.4% 
South Africa 206 127 10.4 
India & Pakistan 379 69 I 
Australia 522 397 4.3 
Canada 395 162 4.3 
All Foreign Countries 1,417 749 3.0 
Egypt ll 7 15.8 
Iran 34 34 14.6 
United States 250 75 6.2 
South America 665 260 13 
Mexico 65 30 13 


It appears likely that too much capital was invested in public serv- 
ices—railways, utilities, ete—but this was probably unavoidable in 
view of prevalent primitive conditions and the scarcity of domestic 
capital. The large investment in government securities was certainly 
imprudent in many instances. Commercial banks and other financial 
organizations were the most dependable sources of income, but only 
a little more dependable than the livestock industry, or two extractive 
industries dealing in scarce commodities; namely nitrate of soda and 
a tanning material called quebracho. The petroleum industry, though 
risky, usually provided good income. Many mining ventures resulted 
in comparatively heavy casualties, but these were counterbalanced 
by the discovery of a number of bonanzas. Manufacturing seems to 
have been a sound type of investment; but manufacturing seldom 
went beyond the processing of products of farms, ranch, forest and 
orchard. 


(This book contains a large amount of statistical data of which only a few 
overall figures are included in this summary.—Ed. ) 
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Forecasting Sales In Undeveloped Countries 


WILLIAM Coputsky*® 


Underdeveloped countries require new attitudes toward market- 
ing research. In the highly industrialized countries, marketing re- 
search can discover or observe specific sales opportunities or market- 
ing channels amidst the complex structure of known needs and re- 
quirements. But in underdeveloped countries, where change and 
progress are much more rapid, marketing research must probe more 
deeply into underlying economic structures. Here the marketing re- 
searcher must combine his commercial know-how with a_ broad 
knowledge of basic economic facts and theory. 


Marketing research in underdeveloped countries cannot easily 
discover or observe specific sales possibilities or marketing channels. 
The marketing requirements of the underdeveloped countries are 
complex and not easily accessible to survey. The task is to discover, 
and perhaps to define for the first time, the most urgent require- 
ments of the developing economy. 


In underdeveloped countries, statistical data are unreliable or 
completely lacking. Trends are often not observable, nor are there 
many identifiable historical patterns. Moreover, the fast growth of 
these economies requires large extrapolations in forecasting, making 
accurate predictions difficult. 


When estimating demand, useful comparisons may at times be 
drawn with countries at similar past development stages and income 
levels. But this must be done with great care, to take into account 
a variety of other influencing patterns such as climate and traditional 
consumption patterns. 


In many of the less developed countries, markets may be even 
smaller than would be thought from the low figures of per capita 
income. Rarely is the market homogeneous and continuous due to 
natural barriers, lack of transport and communication. 


Colombia, for example, has four major population centers, poor- 
ly connected by ground transportation and isolated from each other 
by high mountains. Each of its four major cities has a different cli- 
mate, population makeup, dialect, and mode of living. 

A special condition that should be considered in countries such 


*Director of Commercial Research Department, W. R. Grace & Co. Summarized 
by permission from Journal of Marketing, July, 1959. 
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as Libya and Indonesia is the long coast line which offers easy access 
to foreign competition. 


In rapidly developing countries, historical patterns are easily 
broken by changes in tastes and variations in relative production 
costs. Taking such possible structural changes into account, con- 
sumer-goods demand might be projected on the basis of disposable 
real income. But the productive process utilizes considerable quan- 
tities of intermediate goods for which demand is affected only in- 
directly by changes in real income. Some intermediate goods are very 
closely linked with final consumer demand such as pulp, cotton and 
wool, and to a lesser extent leather, rubber and wood. 


Analysis becomes even more complex and structural changes in 
the market more important to anticipate where multiple uses pre- 
dominate, as with industrial chemical products. For instance, the de- 
mand for caustic soda—a basic chemical building block which is 
sold to a variety of industries (rayon, paper, textiles and construc- 
tion )—is affected not only by the growth of industrial production but 
also by changes in the structure of production. 


One applicable forecasting technique, although one to be used 
with caution, is the input-output technique originated by Leontieff. 
The amount of data required is large and collecting it is costly. Also, 
most input-output data are static; only one year or at most a few 
years of old data are available. However, in rapidly developing econ- 
omies, dynamic input-output data would be essential to show struc- 
tural changes, such as movements in relative prices and technological 
innovations. 


In forecasting, one must consider many factors. For example, in 
underdeveloped countries, industrial progress is sporadic, sometimes 
explosive. In Brazil, production of household refrigerators went from 
85,000 in 1954 to about 200,000 in 1958. 


The size of an economy is another important point. In the larger 
countries (those with a Gross National Product greater than 3% of 
that of the United States), markets are large enough to justify both 
capital and consumer durables as well as supplier industries. In the 
smaller countries, industries will concentrate on resource development 
and finished non-durable and semi-durable consumer goods. 


Finally, prices, which are high in the initial stages of industrial- 
ization, as the result of small scale operations and tariff barriers, are 
another important factor in prediction as is the availability of know- 
how and competent people. 
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The Communist System Of 
Foreign-Trade Adjudication 


SAMUEL Pisar® 


Economic weakness during the initial postrevolutionary period 
compelled the U. S. S. R. to conduct its commerce by means of for- 
eign based agents, and commercial disputes had to be litigated before 
mistrusted foreign courts and arbitration tribunals. As state trading 
monopolies gained concentrated bargaining power, it was feasible to 
seek progressive transfer of adjudication into Russian territory cir- 
cumventing what were considered prejudiced “bourgeois” courts and 
freeing public enterprises from unfavorable, and sometimes genuinely 
unsuitable provisions of foreign law. 


The Communist arbitration tribunals have by now achieved con- 
siderable success in displacing foreign courts and arbitrators in the 
resolution of controversies in international commerce. This situation 
calls for careful scrutiny as it means that the rights and liabilities of 
private businessmen are determined by courts which operate in a 
political and ideological atmosphere and under legal and commercial 
standards foreign to private traders. 


The Communist tribunals are carefully fashioned in the image 
of highly respected arbitral bodies found in the principal trading na- 
tions of the “capitalistic” West. However, these outward trappings 
obscure a number of questionable elements emanating from the 
presence of state trading. While each tribunal maintains panels of 
specialists from whom parties are free to select arbitrators, the choice 
is more illusory than real for all are nationals of the country and 
presumably committed to the social and economic conceptions of 
Marxist doctrine. The tribunals have some appearance of autonomy 
as they are formed by national chambers of commerce. But neither 
the chambers nor their members can be presumed to have an inde- 
pendent will except as it is tolerated by the state. 


Despite these structural flaws, no cogent evidence exists to sup- 
port an inference that the arbitrators are in fact coerced to favor the 
local concern. Some awards may be subject to criticism in their legal 

é 


*Attorney with firm of Hays and Busby. Summarized by permission from 
Harvard Law Review, June, 1959. 
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opinious as in all courts, but no manifest denial of justice has been 
detected or, so far as is known, reported abroad by any aggrieved 
party. 

Justice in the system is fostered by inherent checks and balances. 
The members of panels are in general men of considerable achieve- 
ment and experts of high professional and social standing. One can 
not lightly assume that such persons are devoid of intuitive feelings 
of justice and fair play and do not respond with a sense of respon- 
sibility to the trust disputants place in them. Also, the forces of inter- 
national business life provide their own safeguards against arbitrary 
and outrageous practices. No country can afford in the long run to 
tamper with the mutual confidence which a free flow of trade presup- 
poses. Furthermore, the tribunals were established to localize the 
settlement of disputes in home territory. Since their jurisdiction is 
based on voluntary submission, the aim can not succeed without con- 
fidence abroad in the quality of their determinations. Finally, their 
success depends on cooperation of foreign courts in questions of 
jurisdiction and awards. 


First-hand reports by reliable Western counsel on cases tried in 
Moscow in 1957 and 1958 indicate that the rules of procedure are 
scrupulously adhered to and provide an adequate measure of fair play 
at hearings. Controversies are usually determined on the basis of the 
national laws of the state trading party. In some instances this basis 
is established in the initial contract, but more commonly, there is no 
contractual choice of law and the arbitrators look primarily to the 
law of the place of contracting. Most foreign trade contracts with 
Soviet enterprises are now negotiated in Soviet territory but the Ar- 
bitration Commission has found occasion to apply this criterion in 
favor of English, German and Belgian law in specific cases. 


State control assures that awards of tribunals against state enter- 
prises are enforced. For enforcement of awards against a foreign 
party the threat of loss of future business with the state trading 
monopoly is a strong inducement not to renege on an arbitral clause 
or award. In the last analysis, however, the future of Communist 
arbitration in East-West trade must depend on the willingness of 
foreign courts to recognize its jurisdiction and enforce its awards. In 
recent years a growing number of foreign courts have accorded such 
recognition; and no decision of any Western or neutral country has 
been found in which recognition was denied. 
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Some Tax Aspects Of Foreign Currencies 


Burton RAFFEL® 


What happens when income taxable by the United States is ex- 
pressed in the currency of another nation? Clearly, before imposition 
of any tax there must be a process of conversion, a reckoning of how 
much the income is worth in terms of U. S. dollars. But foreign cur- 
rency values are constantly shifting in relation to the dollar. And 
what occurs if the foreign currency is not convertible into dollars by 
reason of exchange controls? 


Consider first the buyer of foreign merchandise who contracts 
to make payment in a foreign currency and purchases the necessary 
amount of such currency, either in advance of the underlying com- 
mercial transaction or, if the sale has been made on credit or open 
accounts at some later date. When the purchases of foreign currency 
are made in advance and that currency depreciates relative to the 
U. S. dollar, the buyer has of course paid more dollars than he would 
have been obliged to pay at the lowered exchange rate. Has he also 
incurred a tax deductible loss? 


Two cases have faced this specific problem and both have held 
the loss to be deductible. The Lembcke case (1925) is factually more 
typical. The court tied the contract for the purchase of English 
pounds to the contract for purchase of creosote oil, holding that 
since the taxpayer had to inventory the creosote at cost based on the 
new, lower rate of exchange but had paid for it at the old, higher 
rate, the differential amounted to a deductible loss. 


In cases involving commodity purchases made on credit and pay- 
able in a foreign currency which then depreciates relative to the 
U. S. dollar, the courts have sometimes developed strained and im- 
probable theories to account for taxing the economic gain as ordinary 
income. For example, Willard Helburn, Inc. (1953) analogized the 
taxpayer, a buyer of New Zealand lambskins, to one who had bor- 
rowed the foreign currency and taken advantage of its subsequent 
depreciation in value to pay off the loan at a decreased dollar cost, 
thus incurring taxable gain. It is doubtful if the courts have enunci- 
ated clear principles in this field but credit extension gains have been 
uniformly found to be taxable. 


*Attorney with firm of Milbank, Hope & Hadley. Summarized by permission 
from Tax Law Review, March, 1959. 
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The results in foreign currency loan cases have gone precisely 
the other way. In B. F. Goodrich Co. (1943), for example, the tax- 
payer borrowed francs worth $650,000. The loan was paid off after 
depreciation of the franc for $514,000. Since the debt was never ex- 
pressed in U. S. dollars, and there was neither gain nor loss in the 
foreign currency, the court found nothing which it could convert into 
dollars and declare to be a taxable gain. It is submitted that if the 
preceding cases taxing gains from currency depreciation are correct, 
then the Goodrich result is wrong. . 


There is a tendency to hold that exchange controls which prevent 
conversion will make income received in a foreign currency not tax- 
able. The first exception is the doctrine of “specific legislation”, there 
being a few instances where tax regulations for classes of income re- 
quire taxation regardless of blocking. The second exception was 
enunciated in the Eder case (1942), “Still there can be no denying 
that the taxpayers could have invested, or spent the ‘blocked’ pesos 
in Colombia and, as a result, could there have received economic 
satisfaction.” Economic satisfaction as a test of taxability has much to 
recommend it, particularly where the taxpayer is at times physically 
present in the foreign country and able to make use of his blocked 
funds, and it has been used in a number of cases. The Commissioner 
has issued a ruling, Mimeograph 6475 (1950), which provides essen- 
tially that taxpayers may, by the time of filing returns for a given 
year, elect to treat income received in blocked foreign currencies as 
deferable income. Thus the taxpayer may spread his taxable income 
over a number of years, at more advantageous rates. 


There still remains in a world of multiple exchange rates the 
problem of determining the U. S. dollar value of foreign income. This 
has become, at least in principle, a reasonably definite process. New 
York free market value is the courts’ first and preferred choice. Where 
no such rate exists, the courts will then estimate, if possible, what 
the New York rate would have been. The Commissioner has almost 
invariably argued for taxability at the official rate of exchange; the 
courts have seldom agreed. Only three recent cases have employed 
the official rate. In one the taxpayer had been allowed to reconvert 
at the official rate. In the other two the taxpayers did not contest use 
of the official rate. 
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Trade Union Development 
And Labor Policy In The Philippines 


Davin WurFEL* 


The Philippines is the most industrialized country in Southeast 
Asia, with manufacturing accounting for nearly 15% of the net domes- 
tic product and providing jobs for about 13 per cent of the employed 
labor force. About 40 per cent of the labor force are engaged in non- 
agricultural occupations; and by 1958 nearly one-fourth of these 
workers were organized. 

Immediately after the war, the Filipino laborer was in a much 
worse position than he had been in 1940. Since 1946, price trends 
have been generally down and wage trends up so that the index of 
real wages for unskilled workers in Manila moved from 82 to 102 
between 1948 and 1956. Under these conditions, labor unions are 
under less governmental restraint not to make wage demands than 
would be the case in an inflationary cycle. At the same time, workers 
feel less pressure to ask for sharp hikes in wages. 

However, the number of available laborers is growing faster than 
the number of new jobs. In 1956 there were reported to be over one 
million unemployed, or about 12.5 per cent of the entire labor force. 
Keen competition for existing jobs creates pressures to reverse the 
wage trends and makes the strike a weapon of uncertain effectiveness. 

Before it reached its present advanced state, Philippine labor 
policy went through three stages: repression, 1901-1907; recognition, 
1908-1935; and regulation and protection, 1936-1953. The stage since 
1953 might be termed protection and encouragement. 


The Industrial Peace Act of 1953, the most important statement 
of present government labor policy, borrowed many of its provisions 
from the Wagner and Taft-Hartley Acts. Although unions have lost 
much of the friendly government assistance they once had, the Act 
allows them greater security from employer retaliation and govern- 
ment interference and provides greater encouragement for collective 
bargaining than is found elsewhere in Southeast Asia. Furthermore, 
the government-financed and university directed labor education 
program provided by the Act is unique in the region. 


*Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University. Summarized by permission from 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July, 1959. 
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In trying to assess why such a liberal labor policy has been 
achieved in the Philippines, we must pay attention to four factors: 
foreign, especially American, influence; the weakness of a divided 
political elite; the limited role of government; and the strength of 
the labor movement itself. 


While compulsory arbitration cases were once a main concern 
of the Court of Industrial Relations, they are now supplanted in num- 
ber by unfair labor practice cases which accounted for over half of 
the non-agrarian cases brought to the CIR in the first two years of 
the Industrial Peace Act. Study of a representative sample of 50 
cases in 1946, 49 of which were charges of labor against manage- 
ment, revealed that about half were in the Court for eight months 
before they were either decided or dismissed. Thirty-two per cent 
remained for more than a year. In only two of the cases were cease 
and desist orders issued; 23 were cismissed after withdrawal of the 
complaint; and 25 were dismissed for lack of cause. 


It was the intention of the Act’s authors to allow the continued 
exercise of compulsory arbitration only in cases certified to the Court 
by the President as being in industries “indispensable to the national 
interest,” but that phrase is, of course, capable of the broadest inter- 
pretation. 


Another technique by which strikes can be halted is the injunc- 
tion, which is usually sought by management. The number of such 
injunctions grew rapidly in 1956, some them merely restraining vio- 
lent or coercive acts attendant on picketing, others phrased in such 
a way as practically to break up a strike. 


Labor's power to affect policy can be measured by comparisons 
with the situation in the West at a similar stage. By 1953, Filipino 
organized labor was—as it still is—stronger in relation to the political 
elite than the trade unions in the West at a comparable stage of in- 
dustrialization. 


The political and economic rights of labor are firmly established. 
However, indigenous entrepreneurs could appear to be gaining eco- 
nomic and political power faster than the unions. Moreover, infla- 
tion and the consequent spiraling of wage demands are likely to be- 
come important problems. Under such conditions, labor may be hard 
pressed even to maintain its present political and economic status, let 
alone advance. Many of the conditions for unrest would then have 
been created. One wonders whether a crisis can be averted. 
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Europe’s Banking Renaissance 


The new look in banking really began with the rush by British 
banks to take advantage of the UK Government’s decision in mid- 
1958 to relax the severe restrictions it had been imposing on many 
types of bank financing since the war. In the three months following 
that event, there were more structural changes in the British com- 
mercial banking system than there had been in the previous quarter 
of a century. 


In the first place, almost all of the large banks acquired a sub- 
stantial (often controlling) interest in the capital of institutions that 
have been providing finance for backing hire purchase’ operations. 
Secondly, all but a small minority of them introduced personal loans. 
Thirdly, the Midland—one of the two top banks—introduced the 
personal check account. 


Within a few weeks of the debut of the personal loan in the UK, 
the main Danish banks were launching similar personal lending 
schemes. Shortly afterwards, two of the largest Dutch banks took a 
similar step as did a number of banks in Sweden. In the autumn of 
1958, Norwegian commercial banks announced the inauguration of a 
“cash check” drawn on interest-bearing accounts. Claimed to be the 
only one of its kind in the world, this appears to fulfill the functions 
of a large banknote. 


Hitherto, European commercial banks have not taken much in- 
terest in the more personal type of banking business. In particular, 
they have not encouraged the use of their facilities by the “working 
class”. In many European countries, this section of the population has 
had to rely for the clearing of non-cash payments on the officially 
operated postal transfer services. While in a few countries, such as 
France, these facilities are cheap and efficient, in others, notably the 
UK, they are both cumbersome and expensive. For its credit needs, 
this part of the community has had to depend on an assortment of 
services. In Britain, for example, one might be able to obtain financ- 
ing for a house purchase through a building society or for durable 
goods through hire purchase companies. In many other European 
countries, persons of modest means could turn to cooperative institu- 
tions for small scale finance to support productive capital outlays. Yet 


Summarized by permission from Euromarket, April, 1959. 
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such persons wanting other forms of finance have frequently had 
absolutely nowhere to turn. 


Commercial bankers have been reluctant to do anything about 
these deficiencies in financial services for the less wealthy people 
because they have felt that such business would not justify the ex- 
pense and the risks of going after it. 


They now appear to be changing their minds. This is partly be- 
cause they have observed that American banks have derived con- 
siderable advantages from personal loan and personal check banking. 
Also they have seen the institutions specializing in hire purchase 
finance making large profits out of business they would have had very 
little difficulty in undertaking themselves. Probably the biggest factor 
is the realization that they must be ready to cater to a substantial 
shift in the demand for their services. With industrial concerns tend- 
ing to become more and more self-financing owing to the growth of 
the practice of ploughing back a notable portion of current profits, 
the banks appear to be experiencing a basic contraction in the de- 
mand for credit facilities from the business community. Then again, 
commercial banks cannot rely on the business customer to bring 
them the deposits they need for carrying on their work. Nowadays 
there are in most countries more and better ways of employing liquid 
funds outside the banking system than there were 10 or 20 years 
ago; and many companies are taking advantage of them. 


The business community will continue to reduce its dependence 
on commercial banks. On the other hand, the prospects in the per- 
sonal account field are distinctly bright. As North American banks 
have discovered, when living standards rise, the needs of the wage 
earning classes both for money transfer services and for credit tend 
to grow at a relatively rapid pace. As the number, variety and size of 
payments to be made by him increase, the wage earner becomes 
more aware of the advantages of settling his debts through the bank- 
ing system. And as more durable goods come within the range of his 
pocket, his need for credit to purchase them expands too. 


Banks trying to decide whether to move into these personal service 
areas would do well to remember that today’s favorable conditions 
may change. In particular, governments which in most European 
countries now look with favor on any measures taken by banks to 
increase business may, once the deflation threat has passed, well be 
found taking an entirely different line. 
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Renewed Importance Of The 
London Money Market 


F. W. MvueELLER*® 


Nowhere in the world does there exist a short money market as 
sensitive and as closely integrated as in the City of London. Closely 
controlled during World War I, it has since 1951 come back into 
its old importance for both domestic and international short funds. 


While the structure of the short money market has changed from 
generation to generation, its essential function of providing contin- 
uous employment for short marginal funds remains the same. In the 
performance of this function, four closely related institutions have 
emerged: the acceptance houses, the discount market, the joint stock 
banks and the Bank of England. 

The stock-in-trade of the acceptance house is the bill of exchange. 
Since no bill is better than the drawee on whom it is drawn, the old 
“merchant banker” discovered an opportunity. Originally a merchant, 
his reputation for integrity and financial sagacity became so estab- 
lished that, for a fee, he could undertake to become the acceptor, 
thus guaranteeing the payment of a bill. Many early merchant bank- 
ers chose their customers so wisely that they were able to give up 
their original business in favor of doing nothing but accepting. So it 
was that the great houses of Rothschild, Warburg and others came 
into being. 

The function of accepting bills is the one activity common to all 
houses. Currently, it is estimated that the monthly average of ac- 
ceptances outstanding runs around £500 to £600 million. But some 
or all of these houses also undertake the functions of issuing houses, 
receive money on deposit and perform investment and trustee serv- 
ices for their clientele. Three are active in the bullion market while 
the marketing and production of timber and trading in rubber and 
in coffee claim the skills of others. 

A second foundation stone of the London short money market is 
the discount house. In the late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, these houses collected bills sent in from the developing indus- 
trial areas which needed funds and sold them to banks in the rich 
agricultural areas. However, today dealing in Treasury bills and short 
dated Government securities vastly overshadows the original bill upon 


*Chairman, Finance Department, College of Commerce, DePaul University. Sum- 
marized by permission from Burroughs Clearing House, May, 1959. 
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which the business began. Probably 80 to 85 per cent of the aggregate 
portfolio is in Treasury bills and short governments and only 15 to 20 
per cent in the traditional acceptances. 


Another great pillar of the London money market is a vast array 
of financial institutions. The most important of these are the City 
offices of the great joint stock clearing banks and the London offices 
of the foreign banks. They are the major source of money at call 
loaned to the discount houses. They are also the largest and most 
consistent market both for Treasury as well as “fine bank bills” held 
in the portfolios of the discount houses. 


The last pillar of the London short money market is the Bank 
of England. The Bank irregularly informs itself of the operations and 
activities of both the endorsers and acceptors of bills. Furthermore, 
the Bank closely circumscribes borrowing against or selling Treasury 


bills. 


So much for the structure; how are these institutions related func- 
tionally? The acceptance houses convert a bill into an acceptance 
under a letter of credit, which when completed is sold to a discount 
house. The discount house buys the acceptance and short government 
bonds with its own funds and those borrowed on call from the com- 
mercial banks. The commercial banks buy acceptances from the dis- 
count houses and also lend to the latter on call. The Bank of England 
as the lender of last resort either lends to the discount houses against 
fine bankbills or Treasury bills for seven day periods, or re-discounts 
or buys the paper at the current market rate fom the banks or the 
discount houses. 


The supply of short money is held in balance through an intri- 
cate system of discount rates and transactions between units of the 
market. (Described in detail in the article, ed.) 


Thus it is that fluidity is brought to the short money market in 
London. The short market is very delicately equilibrated as is indi- 
cated by the degree of fineness in the rate structure as well as in the 
inter-relationship of the multiple rates. Its sensitivity is also greatly 
magnified by the trading on the equity of the discount houses, whose 
capital it has been estimated comprises only 5 per cent of its port- 
folio, the other 95 per cent being carried by borrowed funds. The 
vast bulk of the latter is upon a “day-to-day” basis. As such, the short 
money market is an extremely sensitive instrument in the apportion- 
ment of both national and internatioal short funds among its mar- 
ginal claimants. 
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The Forum section of each issue presents 
two or more articles and an editorial on a 
The subject of current interest. The views are 
those of the authors and do not necessari- 


FE orum ly represent the attitudes of the Advisory 
Council or Editorial Board. 
The Historic Challenge For U.S. Business 








Editorial: What Will History Say? 


Fifty years from now will the heart of Western Civilization—lib- 
eral democracy and private enterprise—lie in ashes, ground down by 
the authoritarian state capitalism of the Communists? Will the night- 
mares conjured up by George Orwell be a reality? Our instincts say, 
“No.” Buoyed up a perfect record of victory in major world military 
conflicts and the extraordinary benefits to the average man of “peo- 
ple’s capitalism”, we have an optimistic view which finds it hard to 
conceive such dire possibilities. Yet the risks are real; and in the quiet 
of the summer months it is well to think deeply about them and about 
what they mean for businessmen. 


To appreciate the dangers in the current situation, we may well 
look back over the centuries at the fate of other great civilizations— 
the Roman, the Greek, the Babylonian and others. Each achieved 
notable accomplishments in the advancement of human welfare. Con- 
sidering the human indignities of extensive slavery and the carnage 
in the Coliseum, we may look down on their achievements; but, by 
the standards of their day, they were real achievements and the peo- 
ple doubtless felt much the same pride and optimism that abounds 
in our society. Yet each of these civilizations fell, partly through 
inner crumbling, but in large measure through the rise of a compet- 
ing external force. Through the annals of history, this rise and fall of 
civilizations, so effectively described by Arnold Toynbee, is the 
dominant pattern. 

Thus, if history means anything, the odds favor the eventual col- 
lapse of our society. Looking at the world today, we can readily see 
parallels to the se eds of the destruction of earlier societies. While the 
affluent society of the Western World surges ahead, in great areas 
the people are barely able to begin lifting themselves out of their 
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grinding poverty. They show an alarming eagerness to rally to the 
banners of dynamic, authoritarian leaders and to cheer anti-Western 
slogans. Allowed to run their natural course, these forces could readily 
destroy our society. 

There is, however, one strikingly unique aspect of our civiliza- 
tion. For the first time in history, we see the possibility that the peo- 
ple who compose the civilization may themselves perceive the risks 
before them and by deliberate action avert disaster. This would be 
an extraordinary feat, and on the record, we must admit that it is 
not likely to be achieved. It requires the wisdom to perceive the ac- 
tion needed, the leadership to put that wisdom into action, and an 
ability by the population as a whole to understand the needs and at 
times to accept sacrifices. All of these, especially the last, are tremen- 
dously difficult to achieve within the democratic system. We already 
have solid accomplishments to our credit—the Marshall Plan, the 
economic aid program and others. But whether we can expand and 
sustain our efforts to match the increasing drive of Russian economic 
warfare remains to be seen. 


This is the problem on the national policy level. For business 
the challenge to our way of life poses a difficult issue because the 
direct action which is appropriate for government is not natural nor 
necessarily right for business in a private enterprise system. In our 
FORUM we present the conclusions of two men who bring to this 
issue the thoughtful approach of the academician tempered by solid 
business experience. Dean David speaks with the urgency of a man 
rallying his fellows to drastic action to rescue us from imminent dis- 
aster. Dean Brown, with no less sense of the dangers of the day, still 
feels the role of business lies in the diffused but pervasive contribu- 
tions inherent in the actions of countless individuals pursuing their 
normal endeavors, leaving drastic actions to government. 


This is not an easy issue to resolve. But unless we do resolve it 
for the constructive benefit of society, the democratic capitalism of 
the Western World may join the Romans and the Greeks in the his- 
tory books as another civilization which achieved great heights. of 
material and nonmaterial benefits for its people but was unable to 
meet the challenge of leadership and productive sharing with the 
world around it. 


IOovn ey erweaovte, 
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A Plan For Waging The Economic War 


Donatp K. Davin* 


The place to begin the presentation of my case is with Mr. 
Khrushchev and the following statement of his: 


“We declare war. We will win over the United States. The threat 
to the United States is not the ICBM, but in the field of peaceful 
production. We are relentless in this and will prove the superiority of 
our system.” 


We are engaged in a contest of civilizations. And it is a contest 
we must win if our way of life is to survive on this planet. Unless we 
sense the urgency and the magnitude of the threat, there is real dan- 
ger that we will lose. And if I seem to labor this point, it is because 
I fail to find the measure of dedication; the willingness to invent, 
adapt, experiment, explore; the sense of national purpose that is re- 
quired to win. 


What is needed is a mechanism by which business can enlist in 
the economic war. Although the war is being fought in areas of their 
special knowledge and experience, businessmen are in something of 
a 4-F status: they pay taxes but are not directly involved in the fight- 
ing. Thinking in these terms led me to look at our experience in 
mobilizing our economic power for waging the more conventional 
types of warfare. How did we create the “arsenal of democracy” less 
than two decades ago? We did it by government contract with private 
industry equipped and able to do the jobs that needed to be done. 
For the job to be done in underdeveloped countries, it seems to me 
that this technique is particularly appropriate. 


Most of these countries lack both business enterprises and busi- 
ness managers. They seek to borrow our technology and fail to grasp 
that enterprises and enterprisers have also played a vital role in our 
growth. De-centralized, independent and competitive enterprises have 
not sprung up and the power of the free market to stimulate growth 
has not been felt. These conditions make me conclude that the cen- 
tral issues of foreign economic policy cannot be dealt with effectively, 
as in the last decade, by the mere export of capital. The answers will 


*Chairman, Committee for Economic Development and former Dean, Harvard 
Business School. Summarized from an address before The Business Advisory 
Council, Hot Springs, Virginia, October 17, 1958. 
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be found in the massive export of the managerial and entrepreneurial 
talents as well as the productive skills that reside in the American 
business community. 


Achieving this purpose requires building a new partnership of 
business and government dedicated to promoting economic develop- 
ment abroad. This partnership could be effected by having respon- 
sible government agencies contract with private companies and pri- 
vate management at a reasonable fee, to plan, build, organize, operate 
and train local people for operating business enterprises abroad. 


I have suggested that government initiate a massive effort to get 
American business abroad to develop business there because it is 
now obvious that investment abroad will not occur in the normal 
fashion at the rate our security and the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries require. In 1957 out of a total private investment abroad 
of some four billion dollars, the amount of non-oil new investment 
that went into all of Asia, all of the Middle East and all of Africa 
totaled little more than 70 million dollars. At this rate, we will never 
build multi-faceted, non-socialist economies faster than under the 
beguilingly simple Communist blueprint. 


In this partnership of business and government, a high measure 
of business statesmanship is called for. The first and most important 
test of this statesmanship will come in determining how high a pri- 
ority to place on this function in the wide range of corporate policy. 
Will corporate policy in working out this new partnership with gov- 
ernment command the attention of the best and broadest minds on 
corporation boards? Will the development of relationships with our 
government and with the governments, corporations and mixed cor- 
porations abroad claim an important share of the time and thought 
of top management? And when a company has undertaken to develop 
an enterprise abroad, will it send its best talent with the capacity 
and imagination to adjust to differing circumstances and cultures? 


Unless, at every one of these points, the answer is a positive one; 
unless American business sees this partnership as the great oppor- 
tunity to display the virtues of our system, including the people and 
the attitudes as well as the goods it produces; unless the willingness 
to earn a fee is mixed with a strong sense of patriotism and convic- 
tion about the values of American life; unless all these elements are 


present, I think it would be better to lock up the store and send the 
key to Moscow now. 


The Roles Of Business In World Affairs 


CourtNEY C. Brown® 


There are two primary roles in which business can make its 
greatest contribution in world affairs: first, as a unifying force and 
second, as the catalyst required to break apart the rigid social bonds 
of ancient societies. Before elaborating these roles of business it will 
be well to look at two roles usually assigned to business for which 
it is not a superior instrument, namely as a provider of abundance 
and as an instrument in the cold war. 


It is true that no alternative system of organizing the productive 
life of men has yet achieved the spectacular success of the United 
States. But whether the United States maintains the production lead 
is not the basic issue. Russia and China have demonstrated a vigor- 
ous push for all the world to see. It would be illusory thinking to 
expect the lesser-developed nations to reject government as a major 
instrument of their effort to achieve abundance. 


Likewise careful analysis does not confirm that private business 
is the best instrument for participation in the cold war. The ability 
of the Soviet Union to divert resources to military purposes serves to 
qualify the assertion that private business provides the most effec- 
tive source of military strength over short periods of time. For the 
ideological phase of the cold war, the shibboleths of capitalism are 
too closely related in the minds of the emerging masses to a passing 
period of colonial status, or to the myopic practices of their own con- 
temporary business communities, to capture their loyalties. In the 
economic phase, private trade cannot stand alone against a subsidized 
state-trading corporation guided by political considerations. Expand- 
ing investment may be helpful to foreign policy purposes, but the 
help is more a by-product than a purpose. Capital is timid. It seeks 
stability, not conflict. The cold war is conflict in its very essence. 


The fact of the matter is that private business has more important 
work to do than these two roles. 


Business is basically a unifying force. It is good that this is so 
for diplomacy and even religions seem to have failed to provide paths 
toward understanding and tranquility among men. We have no con- 


*Dean, Graduate School of Business, Columbia University, Summarized from the 
1959 William R. Staats Lecture at Occidental College. 
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spicuous instance of voluntary political unification that was not pre- 
ceded by the appearance of mutual interest among the business com- 
munities involved. Western Europe remained split into myriads of 
tiny feuding principalities until town life began to grow and financial 
contacts began to criss-cross the continent. Today common economic 
interests are clearly recognizable in Western Europe and elsewhere 
as a major factor in producing stability through unity. 


There are several reasons for this cohesive power of mutual busi- 
ness interests. Interchange of private trade carries with it an inter- 
change of people and cultual practices. Familiarity through personal 
contact and association is an enemy of misunderstanding. Political 
conflict among nations is a threat to carefully developed business rela- 
tionships. Closer political ties are the natural means of minimizing 
conflict. And there are the advantages of a more effective utilization 
of available skills and capital from a larger grouping. 


It should be emphasized that this unifying influence of business 
results from voluntary private contacts. It is not a necessary, nor even 
a likely, consequence of international business relations among gov- 
ernments which are designed to serve political ends. 


Perhaps the most important role of business in world affairs is 
that of acting as a catalyst in helping to break the cultural and social 
restraints that have held so many in physical and mental bondage so 
long. In many countries there is a lack of fluidity in social relation- 
ships and a limited enthusiasm for middle-class virtues: punctuality, 
precision, work, thrift, and perseverence. The real revolution of our 
time is the great movement toward personal freedom and opportunity, 
started two or three hundred years ago by the industrial revolution. 
The factory destroyed age-old stratifications of feudal society. Change 
then became the order of the day—change, that despite some miser- 
able features, gave emphasis to freedom of movement and expression 
among men. Many parts of the world are still waiting to feel the full 
consequences of this experience. It is highly doubtful that a political- 
ly operated system can provide the same exhilarating environment 
that it has been our good fortune in the West to enjoy. 


These are the real successes of private business. No other institu- 
tion of modern history has been able to demonstrate equal effective- 
ness as a force for the enduring unification and liberation of mankind. 
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FOREIGN LICENSING AGREEMENTS. After a pilot project, the 
Patent, Trademark and Copyright Foundation of George Washington 
University (Washington 6. D. C.) is investigating more closely the 
problems of pricing in licensing agreements, taxation, and antitrust 
impacts; and is making a more extensive survey of the nature and 
extent of foreign licensing. The results of the pilot project were pub- 
lished in the June, 1958 issue of the Foundation’s Journal ($3.50 per 
copy). The pilot study provided data on the extent of licensing by 
U. S. companies and analyzed their practices and problems in con- 
tracts, taxation, anti-trust, goverment limitations and international 
conventions. Codirectors: Prof. Jack N. Behrman, Delaware Univer- 
sity and Prof. W. E. Schmidt, George Washington University. 


PERSONAL LIVES OF FAMILIES IN A DEVELOPING ECON- 
OMY. A new book, Five Families (Basic Books, 351 p. $5.50) gives 
detailed descriptions of a day in the lives of each of five families, one 
rural, three lower income urban, and one nouveau riche. The descrip- 
tions are drawn from the extensive work of Prof. Oscar Lewis of the 
University of Illinois and his associates in Mexico. The book gives a 
fine picture of the economic and social aspects of the people's lives 
and their attitudes, feelings and motivations. It should be helpful to 
all executives in gaining an understanding of the life of customers 
and workers with whom close personal association is difficult abroad. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR FOREIGN NATIONALS. Under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, the Council for International Prog- 
ress in Management is making a survey of international managerial 
assistance programs. The survey is global in scope and will result in 
an inventory or catalogue of management training programs both in 
the U. S. and abroad which will list data about size, cost, content, etc. 
The study will be factual without an attempt at evaluation. Comple- 
tion is expected in 1960. Directors: Miss Jane Dustan and Mrs. Bar- 
bara Makanowitzky, CIPM, 350 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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General Management 


WHY DEEP CONCERN NOW ABOUT EX- 
PORTS? Sales Management. (386 Fourth 
Ave., N.Y. 16) May 1, 1959, p. 104. A statis- 
tical survey of 1,022 U. S. executives on 
their companies’ attitudes toward and partici- 
pation in exporting. 


HOW TO PLAN OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
IF THE BOGGS BILL IS ENACTED. sy 
Paut D. SecHers. Taxes. (4025 W. Peter- 
son Ave., Chicago 46, Ill.) July, 1959, pp. 
609-614. A clear exposition. 


OLIVETTI—FIFTY YEARS OF VISION 
AND ACHIEVEMENT. East African Trade 
and Industry. (P. O. Box 2768, Nairobi, 
Kenya) Apr., 1959, pp. 99-101+-. A history 
of the Olivetti company, including a section 
on the company’s African branch. 


HOW THE GENERAL MILK COMPANY 
ESTABLISHES FOREIGN OPERATIONS. 
By ANDREW E. NELuLI. Export Trade. (20 
Vesey St., N. Y. 7) Part I: May 25, 1959, 
pp. 10-11+; Part II: June 1, 1959, pp. 8-9+-. 
A case history. 


OPERATING IN THE COMMON MARKET. 
By Paut R. Porter. The Management Re- 
view. (1515 Broadway, N. Y. 36) May, 
1959, pp. 19-26. Some practical advice is 
given by the president of Porter International 
Company. 


HOW TO LOSE EXPORT BUSINESS AND 
PROFITS—IN TWELVE EASY LESSONS. 
BY SYLvEsTER F. Majestic. Credit Execu- 
tive. (71 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 10) June, 1959, 
pp. 26-27. A list of don’ts for exporters by 
an assistant vice-president of Chemical Com 
Exchange Bank. 


PROFIT SHARING BETWEEN PRODUC- 
ING COUNTRIES AND OIL COMPANIES 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST. sy Epirn Tritton 
Penrose. The Economic Journal. (Marshall 
Library, Downing St., Cambridge, England) 
June, 1959, pp. 238-254. A calm analysis of 
the fairness and unfairness of profits made 
by foreign oil companies in Arab countries. 


HOW SAFE ARE YOUR FOREIGN IN- 
VESTMENTS? sy Henrsent M. BrattTer. 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. (99 
Church St., N. Y. 8) June, 1959. pp. 53-55. 


Some advice and a checklist of problems to 
consider for investing and doing business 
abroad. 


LET’S TALK EXPORT CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. sy O. Mary Hutt. Foreign Trade. 
(Gov. Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Canada) 
May 23, 1959, pp. 9-12. A good how-to 
article on many aspects of corresponding in 
foreign commerce. Language problems, cour- 
tesy, use of mails for direct mail advertising 
and sample sending, and holiday greetings 
are among the subjects discussed. 


BUSINESS MUST NOW ACCEPT ITS 
FRIGHTENING RESPONSIBILITIES. sy 
Tuomas §. Nicnuoits. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Pl., N. Y. 7) 
May 21, 1959, p. 20. The Chairman of the 
Board of Olin Mathieson calls upon business 
to support (1) a pay as you go national de- 
fense policy; (2) freer international trade; 
(3) establishment of labor as co-guardian 
of the nation’s economic future; (4) partici- 
pation in politics to combat the Communist 
threat. 


INVESTMENT OPERATIONS ACROSS THE 
OCEAN. sy ALAN C. Poote. The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Pl., 
N. Y. 7) May 7, 1959, p. 3+. A research 
associate for Hemphill, Noyes & Co., reports 
on his observations, during a recent visit to 
Britain, France, Italy, Germany and_ the 
Netherlands, of the economic prospects there. 


U_ S. DRAWS ON EUROPE’S BRAINS. In- 
ternational Management Digest. (330 W. 
42nd St., N. Y. 36) June, 1959, pp. 20-22. 
A survey of the trend toward using foreign 
technical know-how by U. S. companies, 
either importing ideas or through joint labor- 
atories abroad. 


PICKING EUROPE’S RESEARCH BRAINS. 
Business Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36) 
Apr. 25, 1959, pp. 78-85. A survey of where 
and how to buy research abroad and of the 
difficulties now that competition for European 
research talent is stiffening. 


HOW TO DO BUSINESS IN FRANCE. 
Realites. (301 Madison Ave., N. Y.) Feb., 
1959, p. 50. A brief interview with Mr. Paul 
Farish, acting director of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris answering 
questions on authorizations, repatriation of 
profits, etc. 
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HOW REYNOLDS BROUGHT OFF ITS 
BRITISH COUP. Fortune. (9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20) June, 1959, pp. 112-115+. 
The story of how Reynolds Aluminum and 
Tube investments took over British Alum- 
inum. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE COOPERATION 
IN MIDDLE EASTERN DEVELOPMENT. 
BY Paut RyKkens Export Trade (20 Vesey 
St., N. Y. 7) June 29, 1959, pp. 5-6+. The 
chairman of Middle East Development Proj- 
ects Corporation describes his own company’s 
policies in partnership participating in a 
Middle East economic development project. 


Marketing 


BRADFORD’S DIRECTORY OF MARKET- 
ING RESEARCH AGENCIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD, 8th 
ed. py Ernest S. Braprorp. New Rochelle 
(N. Y.): Bradford’s Directory of Marketing 
Research Agencies, 1958-59. 126 p. $9.00. 
A listing of some 300 agencies in the U. S. 
and abroad with a description of the services 
each offers. 


A DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN ADVERTIS- 
ING AGENCIES AND MARKETING RE- 
SEARCH ORGANIZATIONS. Catalog No. 
C 42.6/2:Ad9 (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25) 
1959. 135 p. $.45. The names of general 
and specialized advertising agencies and re- 
search organizations which operate in foreign 
ccuntries are grouped by countries and activ- 
ities. 


FORECASTING SALES IN UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES. sy Witi1aM Copvut- 
sky. Journal of Marketing. (27 E. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill.) July, 1959, pp. 36-40. 
Summarized in this issue. 


$400-BILLION MARKET ABROAD: IS 
U. S. SELLING-POWER GREAT ENOUGH? 
Printers’ Ink. (635 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22) 
Apr. 24, 1959, pp. 25-38. A special survey 
based on studies of more than 200 companies 
with established overseas branches. The mar- 
ket and the competition studied as well as 
methods of competing analyzed. 


HOW TO LAUNCH A NEW TRADEMARK 
IN OVERSEAS MARKETS. sy Oscar P. 
ArnEY. Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N. Y. 
7) Apr. 27, 1959, pp. 17-18+. A case study 
of how Worthington Corporation changed its 
old trade mark to a more modern one in 
overseas markets. By the export account 
supervisor, Worthington Corp. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKETS. sy ALEx- 
ANDER QO. STANLEY. Dun’s Review and 
Modern Industry. (99 Church St., N. Y. 8) 
July, 1959, pp. 73-76. A round up of in- 
formation on the positions of U. S., France, 
Britain, Japan and other countries in export- 
ing and other overseas business. 


SEAWAY COMMERCE: WHAT IT MEANS 
TQ MARKETING NOW—AND TOMOR- 
ROW. Printers’ Ink. (635 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
22) June 26, 1959, pp. 25-33. A prediction 
of the Seaway’s influence on foreign imports 
and domestic exports, 


CANADIAN SPENDING PATTERNS. sy 
BARBARA HENNEBERRY. The Business Record. 
(National Industrial Conference Board, 460 
Park Ave., N. Y. 22) May, 1959, pp. 209- 
215. Statistical analysis of the spending 
patterns of various sectors of the Canadian 
population, 


CANADIAN SURVEY OF BUYING POWER. 
Sales Management. (386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
16) Annual Survey of Buying Power, May 
10, 1959, pp. 737-750. Many facts and 
figures on population, income, buying pat- 
terns, selling, and advertising in Canada. 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION IN CANADA. sy 
J. Witit1aM Horsey. The Business Quarter- 
ly. (U. of Western Ontario, London, On- 
tario, Canada) Summer, 1959, pp. 71-76. 
Chiefly a comment on the rise of super 
markets in Canada, 


HOW CAN WE EXPAND OUR MARKETS 
IN LATIN AMERICA? sy J. Peter Grace. 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
(25 Park Pl., N. Y. 7) Apr. 30, 1959, p. 20. 
The President of W. R. Grace & Co. makes 
an optimistic analysis of our trade position 
in Latin America in the near future and sug- 
gests some ways government might act to 
increase U. S. trade there. 


RETAILING IN BRAZIL. sy Donatp A. 
Taytor. Journal of Marketing. (27 E. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Ill.) July, 1959, pp. 54-58. 
A description of the many types of retail 
outlets in urban and rural Brazil. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK’S MEXICAN REVOLU- 
TION. spy Danret James. Harper’s Maga- 
zine. (49 E. 33 St., N. Y. 16) June, 1959, 
pp. 64-70. The story of Sears, Roebuck’s in- 
fluence on retailing patterns and the general 
economy of Mexico. 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF CREDIT 
SALES IN EUROPE. Euromarket. (527 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 22) June, 1959, pp. 
29-30. Hire purchase buying in Italy, France, 
Britain, Germany and Norway surveyed. 


THE EUROPEAN MARKET. Publicis S.A. 
(133 Champs Elysees, Paris 8, France) 54 p., 
1958. Subjects discussed are: “‘What is the 
Common Market?”; “What is the European 
Common Market Like?”; “Problems and Pos- 
sibilities”; “How to Advertise in Europe”. 


SELLING NUCLEAR PRODUCTS. Foreign 
Trade. (Gov. Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Can- 
ada) May 9, 1959, pp. 2-11. A series of 
articles. Included are articles on the markets 
for nuclear products in Belgium, France, and 
Switzerland; and the workings of Euratom. 
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HOW DOES EUROPEAN TV AFFECT U:S. 
AD MEN? Printers’ Ink. (635 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 22) June 5, 1959, pp. 71-74. Many 
facts and figures on commercial and non- 
commercial television in Europe and on the 
watching habits of the public. 


TOWARDS A EUROPEAN FAIR TRADE 
PACT. Euromarket. (527 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22) Apr., 1959, pp. 43-44. A discussion 
of what the private trader may do to protect 
himself again “dumping” or unfair pricing 
by state controlled industries in the Com- 
mon Market countries, 


THE SHOPPING CENTER COMES TO 
FRANCE. Euromarket. (527 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 22) Mar., 1959, pp. 22-23. A descrip- 
tion of an American-style shopping center in 
suburban Paris. 


EKLOH, GERMANY’S SUPERMARKET 
KING. Euromarket. (527 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 22) June, 1959, pp. 12-13. A story of 
the beginning of supermarketing in Germany. 


BELGIUM: DEPARTMENT STORES, A 
GROWING’ BUSINESS. Foreign Trade. 
(Gov. Printing Bur., Ottawa, Canada) June 
6. 1959, pp. 12-13. Many figures given on 
the sales growth in Belgian department 
stores. 


SITUATION AND PROSPECTS OF THE 
ITALIAN MOTOR INDUSTRY. sy Ropo.ro 
BiscARETTI. Review of the Economic Condi- 
tions in Italy. (Banco di Roma, Casella Pos- 
tale 2422, Roma A/D, Italy) May, 1959, 
pp. 271-279. The Italian motor car industry 
is compared with that of other European 
countries and that of the United States. The 
problems of marketing Italian cars in these 
areas are also discussed. 


CONSUMERS’ EXPENDITURE AND THE 
CLASSLESS SOCIETY. sy F. Knox. West- 
minster Bank Review. (41 Lothbury, London, 
EC 2, England) May, 1959, pp. 4-9. A 
survey of changes in income and expenditure 
in Britain since 1938. By a lecturer at U. of 
Glasgow. 


SOME FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE SOVIET ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 
FOR U. S. BUSINESS. sy Prescorr C. 
Crarts, Jr. International Trade Review. (99 
Church St., N. Y. 8) April, 1959, pp. 32+. 
Assistant Vice President of First National 
Bank of Boston points out practical problems 
in exports to Russia and competition with 
Soviet exports. 


BIG POTENTIAL FOR U.S. EXPORTS EN- 
VISAGED IN TROPICAL AFRICA. sy Ep- 
warp Marcus. Export Trade. (20 Vesey 
St. N. Y¥. 7) May 11, 1959. pp. 6-7+. 
Brooklyn College economist, after six month 
survey trip, provides facts and figures on 
trade possibilities in Africa. 


ADVERTISING IN A SOCIALIST ECON- 
OMY. sy Laszito Sonxop1. Cartel. (11 Up- 
per Grosvenor St., London W1, England) 





Part I: Apr., 1959, pp. 41-72; Part II: July, 
1959. Part I deals with the issue of adver- 
tising in an imaginary socialist state. Part II 
deals with advertising in the Soviet Union. 


MIDEAST OIL GIANT SEEKS NEW MAR- 
KETS. Business Week. (330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y. 86) May 23, 1959, pp. 116-124. A 
case study of British Petroleum Co., Ltd. 


RETAIL MANAGEMENT IN ISRAEL. sy 
SAMUEL I. Spector. Journal of Retailing. 
(1010 Main Bldg., Washington Square, N. Y. 
3) Summer, 1959, pp. 85-86+. An on-the- 
spot study of three junior department stores, 
their retailing methods, managerial policies, 
and labor union. By a New York U. pro- 
fessor. 


JAPANESE MEDIA OFFER MARKETING 
OPPORTUNITY. sy Irwin A. VLADIMIR. 
Media/scope. (420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
17) July, 1959, pp. 71-76. A survey of 
radio, TV, magazine and newspaper, and out- 
door advertising in Japan. Statistics on cir- 
culation are included. 


STIMULUS FROM HIRE PURCHASE. 
Quarterly Survey. (Australia and New Zea- 
land Bank Ltd., 394 Collins St., Melbourne, 
Australia) April, 1959, pp. 4-6. Many figures 
and a discussion of the effects of hire pur- 
chase on Australian spending patterns and 
on the economy as a whole, 


Industrial Relations 


CLASS AND CLASS CONFLICT IN _IN- 
DUSTRIAL SOCIETY. spy Ratr Danren- 
porF. Stanford (Cal.): Stanford U. Press, 
1959, 352 p. $6.50. Translated from the 
German. The author is a professor at the 
Hemburg School of Economics. 


THE EXECUTIVE OVERSEAS. sy Joun 
FAYERWEATHER. Syracuse (N. Y.): Syracuse 
U. Press, 1959, 195 p. $4.00. Summarized 
in this issue. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: CHINK IN AMER- 
ICA’S ARMOR. sy JAcosp Ornstern. For- 
eign Service Journal. (1908 G St., NW, 
Washington) Feb., 1959, pp. 44-46. A dis- 
cussion of methods of language training and 
ways in which lack of foreign languages is 
handicapping Americans employed overseas. 


THE AMERICAN OVERSEAS. sy HARrLAn 
CLEVELAND. Foreign Service Journal. (1908 
G St., NW, Washington) May, 1959, pp. 
42-46; June, 1959, pp. 19-22. Testimony 
given before the U. S. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, February 18, 1959. 


A CROSS CULTURAL STUDY OF STRUC- 
TURE AND CONFLICT IN SOCIAL 
NORMS. sy BartLetr H. Srooptey. The 
American Journal of Sociology. (5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago $7, Ill.) July, 1959, pp. 38- 
48. A study of the behaviour of a group 
of American college students and a group 
of Filipino college students involving con- 
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flict between general and specific attitudes. 
The findings are related to the differences in 
the societies. The author is a professor at 
Wellesley College. 


STATUS OF WOMEN. United Nations Re- 
view. (Columbia U. Press, N. Y. 27) Apr., 
1959, pp. 34-37. A report on the status of 
women around the world in industry, politics 
and the home. 


LABOR’S ROLE IN NEWLY DEVELOP- 
ING COUNTRIES. sy Gerorce C. Lopce. 
Foreign Affairs. (58 E. 68th St., N. Y. 21) 
July, 1959, pp. 660-671. Labor movements 
in several areas discussed, with India being 
used as the principal example. The part of 
the I.L.O. in developing constructive labor 
movements is analyzed. 


LABOR FACT BOOK 14. N. Y.: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1959, 160 p. $2.50. A 
biennial survey including a special chapter 
on Canada, 


ORGANIZATION OF WORK. sy STANLEY 
H. Upey, Jn. N. Y.: Taplinger, 1959. 184 p. 
$3.95. Prepared for Human Rélations Area 
Files, this study compares the ways in which 
different kinds of work are organized by 
non-industrial peoples. 


THE THIRD WORLD WAR: TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY — THE NEW BATTLE- 
GROUND. sy Harry WELTON. N. Y.: Phil- 
osophical Library, 1959. $6.00. 


ARE CANADIAN UNIONS DOMINATED 
BY AMERICANS? sy NorMan DePoe. Sat- 
urday Night. (73 Richmond St., W., Toronto 
1, Canada) June 6, 1959, pp. 7-9. A dis- 
cussion of the role of unions in Canada’s 
economy and of the amount of domination 
by U. S. unions there may be. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CHRISTIAN TRADE 
UNIONISM IN QUEBEC, sy Samuet H. 
Barnes. Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view. (Comell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) July, 1959, 
pp. 568-581. The changing role of Quebec’s 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labor since its original religiously oriented 
philosophy to today’s more secular outlook. 
A good deal of background on Christian 
unions in Europe and on Canadian labor his- 
tory in general is given. By a U. of Michigan 
instructor. 


INDUSTRIAL PENSION PLANS—1959. sy 
R. E. Sproute anv J. J. Wetriaurer. The 
Business Quarterly. (U. of Western Ontario, 
London, Ontario, Canada) Summer, 1959, 
pp. 91-98. A detailed survey of different 
types of pension plans in operation in Canada, 


EVALUATING A SUPERVISORY TRAIN- 
ING COURSE: A CASE STUDY. sy J. D. 
Exuiss. The Business Quarterly. (U. of West- 
ern Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada) 
Summer, 1959, pp. 105-114. A case study of 
a training course given by the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. 


MINIMUM WAGE PROBLEMS AND POL- 
ICY IN GUATEMALA. International Labour 
Review. (Mr. R. Wright, 917 15th St. NW, 
Washington 5) May, 1959, pp. 459-486. 
Many statistics are given to show the wage 
standards of Guatemalan workers. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS IN BRAZIL. sy 
EsTaANisLAu FiscHow1rz. International La- 
bour Review. (Mr. R. Wright, 917 15th St. 
NW, Washington 5) Apr., 1959, pp. 398- 
417. Many statistics on unemployment prob- 
lems in Brazii and a good deal of analysis 
of the causes for these problems are given 
by a member of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Labor, Industry and Commerce. 


LABOR’S PARTICIPATION IN THE EUR- 
OPEAN PRODUCTIVITY PROGRAM: A 
STUDY IN FRUSTRATION. sy WiLt1AM 
Gomberc. Political Science Quarterly. (Fay- 
erweather Hall, Columbia U., N. Y. 27) July, 
1959, pp. 240-255. The part played by 
labor groups in Europe in industries aided 
by the Marshall Plan. 


NATO AND THE EUROPEAN UNION 
MOVEMENT. sy MAry M. BALL. N. Y.: 
Praeger, 1959. 497 p. $8.00. The purposes, 
activities, structure and problems of NATO, 
BENELUX, EURATOM and other major 
European organizations are analyzed by a 
professor at Wellesley College. 


THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR IN BELGIUM. 
BY LEON WaATILLOn. Inst. of Industrial Rela- 
tions (U. of California, Los Angeles) 1959, 
85 p. paper. $1.50. 


DISMISSAL PROCEDURES: I. FRANCE. 
International Labour Review. (Mr. R. Wright, 
917 15th St. NW, Washington 5) June, 1959, 
pp. 613-623. The first of a series, this article 
deals with laws, regulations and customs in 
worker dismissal in France. 


ROUBAIX-TOURCOING, THE TWIN GI- 
ANTS OF THE EUROPEAN TEXTILE 
WORLD. Realities. (301 Madison Ave., N.Y.) 
June, 1959, pp. 47-53. A case study in labor- 
management relations over two decades in the 
French textile industry. 


GERMANY’S TRADE UNIONS — WHERE 
DO THEY GO FROM HERE? Euromarket. 
(527 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22) Apr., 1959, pp. 
12-14. A discussion of Germany’s post war 
trade union developments with a note on the 
increasing frictions developing. 


HANS SCHMIDT LIVES TO WORK. sy 
Frora Lewis. The New York Times Maga- 
zine. (229 W. 43rd St., N.Y.) May 24, 1959, 
p. 15+. An analysis of the attitudes of Ger- 
mans toward work and of the attempts of la- 
bor unions to change these attitudes. 


LEGISLATION FOR PARTICIPATIVE MAN- 
AGEMENT. sy Kart H. Stein. Economic 
and Business Bulletin. (Temple U., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) June 1, 1959, pp. 13-22. A de- 
scription of German labor’s participation in 
management under “co-determination” legis- 
lation. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE IN ITALY. International Labour Re- 
view. (Mr. R. Wright, 917 15th St. NW, 
Washington 5) June, 1959, pp. 613-623. Gen- 
eral progress in vocational guidance in Italy 
and specific agencies in action described. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF STATUTORY 
MINIMUM WAGES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
By E. Hawrrey. International Labour Re- 
view. (Mr. R. Wright, 917 15th St., NW, 
Washington 5) Apr., 1959, pp. 380-397. Reg- 
ulations and means of enforcing them de- 
scribed. 


MIDDLE CLASS SALARIES. The Economist. 
(22 Ryder St., St. James, London SW 1, 
England) Mar. 25, 1959, pp. 1148-1149. Sta- 
tistics on the salaries of teachers, nurses, so- 
cial workers, bank clerks, and others, with 
some discussion. The article deals particular- 
ly on the present struggle by teachers for 
higher salaries. 


MINIMUM WAGES AS A DETERRENT TO 
UNION ORGANIZATION: EXPERIENCE 
IN THE BRITISH CLOTHING INDUSTRY. 
By Roy B. Hetrcotr. Current Economic 
Comment. (205 McKinley Hall, Urbana, Ill.) 
May, 1959. pp. 47-58. A history of labor 
practices in the British clothing industry by 
a U. of Pennsylvania professor. - 


PROMOTION AND PAY FOR EXECUTIVES. 
BY GEORGE CoPpEMAN. London: Business Re- 
lations Ltd (in association with B. T. Bats- 
ford of London), 1958, 216 p. $3.02. Year 
by year progress reports on the incomes of 50 
British business executives, ranging from 29 
to 63 years of age, with yearly salaries run- 
ning from £1,100 to £15,000. 


BRITISH BRASS LEARNS NEW WAYS. 
Business Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36) 
Apr. 18, 1959, pp. 184-192. Program of the 
Administrative Staff College at Henley-on- 
Thames described. 


TAILORED TO THE BRITISH TEMPERA- 
MENT. International ig nt Digest. 
(330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36) June, 1959, pp. 
26-27. Brief description of work done at Bri- 
tain’s Administrative Staff College. 


APIAN OFFSPRING OR THE SON OF A 
BEE. sy Henry Trencu. (Henry Trench, 
British Overseas Airways Corp., 530 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.) 1959, paper $1.00. Humorous 
rhymes on life for an Englishman employed 
overseas (NYC) and on corporate life in gen- 
eral. 


UNIONS IN AMERICA: A BRITISH VIEW. 
By B. C. Rorerts. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tions (P.O. Box 248, Princeton, N.J.) June, 
1959, 136 p. $2.00. In an analysis of how 
American Unions work, a_ British author, 
through comparisons, gives also a picture of 
the nature of British and other European 
unions. 





BRITISH-AMERICAN WAGE OFFENSIVE 
AND WORLD INDUSTRIAL COMPETI- 


TION. sy Paut Erzic. The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Pl., N.Y. 7) 
July 2, 1959, p. 19. A comparison between 
British and American unions and how they 
are increasing inflation. 


THE UNION IN BRITISH SOCIALIST 
THOUGHT. sy Joun A. Corps. The Southern 
Economic Journal. (P.O. Box 1289, Chapel 
Hill, N.C.) July, 1959, pp. 50-57. A discus- 
sion of the changes in British socialist theory 
since the 1920’s and the part unions have 
played in these changes. 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION IN COM- 
MUNIST EAST EUROPE. sy Gernarp W. 
Dirz. Administrative Science Quarterly. (Cor- 
nell U., Ithaca, N.Y.) June, 1959, pp. 82-96. 
Taking the Czechoslovakian coal industry as a 
specific example, a research analyst for Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. analyzes overbureaucra- 
tization, conflicts between plant managers and 
works committees, and the management meth- 
ods which get things done in communist in- 
dustrial organizations. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN EAST EURO- 
PEAN TRADE UNIONISM. sy F. F. The 
World Today. (Oxford U. Press, Press Rd., 
Neasden, London NW 10, England) June, 
1959, pp. 254-264. Unionism as practiced in 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Hungary and Russia dis- 
cussed, 


MANAGEMENT AND PERSONNEL AD- 
MINISTRATION IN RUSSIA. sy AILeen L. 
Kyte. Management Record. (National Indus- 
trial Conf. Bd., 460 Park Ave., N.Y, 22) 
June, 1959, pp. 205-207. A report of remarks 
at New York Personnel Management Associa- 
tion by Leonid Rumyantsev, second secretary 
of the U.S.S.R. embassy in Washington. 


WORKERS’ MANAGEMENT IN YUGOSLA- 
VIA: A COMMENT. sy Branko Horvat and 
Viapvo Rascovic. The Journal of Political 
Economy. (5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill.) 
Apr., 1959, pp. 194-198. A criticism, contain- 
ing additional information, of an article on the 
same subject by Benjamin Ward in the Octo- 
ber 1957 issue of this journal, REPLY. by 
Benjamin Ward in Apr., 1959, issue, follows 
the Horvat and Rascovic comments. (pp. 199- 
200). 


THE YUGOSLAV MANAGEMENT AND 
SUPERVISOR TRAINING CENTRE. sy AL- 
FRED L. JAEGER and Henri J. Samnt-Mav- 
RICE. International Labour Review. (Mr. R. 
Wright, 917 15th St., NW, Washington 5) 
June, 1959, pp. 597-612. The Director of the 
Zagreb Centre for training supervisors and 
the I.L.O. representative who helped found it 
in 1957 describe the Centre’s organization, 
methods and difficulties. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LABOUR LEGISLA- 
TION AND ADMINISTRATION IN IRAN. 
International Labour Review. (Mr. R. Wright, 
917 15th St. NW, Washington 5) Mar., 1959, 
pp. 273-295. A descriptive history of labor 
laws in Iran, 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR AND MaA- 
CHINES IN ISRAEL’S COTTON SPINNING 
MILLS. Falk Project for Economic Research 
in Israel (Jerusalem, Israel) 1958. 48 p. 
1£0.75. 


THE AHMEDABAD EXPERIMENT IN LA- 
BOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. Inter- 
national Labour Review. (Mr. Wright, 917 
15th St. NW, Washington 5) Part I: April, 
1959, pp. 344-379; Part II, May, 1959, pp. 
510-536. A case study of the labor-manage- 
ment relations in the Ahmedabad textile in- 
dustry, considered one of the most satisfac- 
tory and stable in India. Part I examines the 
growth of the machinery for the settlement of 
disputes. Part II examines the promotion of 
better human relations. The role of Gandhi 
and of the Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s Re- 
search Association are analyzed. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS AT 
THE INDIAN ALUMINUM WORKS. sy W. 
BencaL Bevur. Jamshedpur (India): Xavier 
Institute of Labour Relations, 1958. 76 p. A 
case study which attempts to single out some 
of the factors which changed labor-manage- 
ment relationships from open conflict to a 
long contractual agreement. 


WOMEN IN EMPLOYMENT IN INDIA. In- 
ternational Labour Review. (Mr. R. Wright, 
917 15th St. NW, Washington 5) Apr., 1959, 
pp. 440-444. Some statistics on the increas- 
ing use of women in many industries in India 
and some prediction of future trends. 


SOCIAL YEAST IN THE SUGAR INDUS- 
TRY. sy ALBert RAVENHOLT. (American Uni- 
versities Field Staff, 366 Madison Ave., N.Y.) 
Apr. 23, 1959, 12 p. The story of unrest in 
the Philippine sugar industry and the part in 
the labor movement played by Jesuit priests. 


INDONESIAN LABOR RELATIONS IN 
THEIR POLITICAL SETTING. State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N.Y. (Reprint ser. #76) paper. $.15. 


TRADE UNION DEVELOPMENT AND LA- 
BOR RELATIONS POLICY IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. sy Davin Wurret. Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N.Y.) July, 1959, pp. 582-608. Summarized 
in this issue. 


Public Relations 


HOW IS YOUR CORPORATE IMAGE IN 
THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD? sy Har- 
ry E. Maynarp. Export Trade. (20 Vesey 
St., N.Y. 7) Part I: May 25, 1959, pp. 11- 
12+. Part II: June 1, 1959, pp. 7-8+. The 
advertising manager of Life, International 
Editions, discusses the need to buiid and 
maintain corporate prestige abroad and gives 
some pointers on how to do it. 


IMAGE OF AMERICA sy R. L. Bruckser- 
GER. N.Y.: Viking, 1959. 277 p. $4.50. A 
French priest who lived 8 years in U.S. pres- 


ents a sympathetic view of America’s political 
principles and institutions, economic beliefs, 
and business and social achievements. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN PROFIT: A 
GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS IN CANADA. sy Leonarp L. Knorr. 
Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1959. 


THE LATIN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
By Ropertro Campos. Brazilian Business. 
(Avenida Rio Branco, 80, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil) Jan., 1959, pp. 16-18+. The presi- 
dent of Brazil’s National Economic Develop- 
ment Bank discusses Brazilian — and Latin 
American — viewpoints toward U.S. - Latin 
American relations and_ policies. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON POSTWAR PAN- 
AMERICAN PROBLEMS AND THEIR SO- 
LUTIONS. sy J. Frep Rippy. Inter-American 
Economic Affairs. (Box 181, Washington 4) 
An analysis of the economic problems of La- 
tin American feelings toward U.S., and of 
U.S. grants and credits to Latin America, 
Some ways of improving U.S.-Latin relation- 
ships are suggested. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN ISRAEL. sy Bur- 
Ton M. HALPERN. Public Relations Journal. 
(375 Park Ave., N.Y. 22) May, 1959, pp. 
24-29. A survey of public relations as prac- 
ticed by government agencies in Israel, espe- 
cially since the Suez crisis. 


THE SOVIETS SCORE WITH BHILAI 
STEEL MILL. Business Week. (330 W. 
42nd St., N.Y. 36) Apr. 18, 1959, pp. 164- 
169. Word and picture story of Soviet suc- 
cess in good public relations in steel mill 
project. 


Law 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF FOREIGN INVEST- 
MENT. Wolfgang G. Friedman and Richard 
C. Pucn, eds. Boston: Little, Brown, 1959, 
811 p. $20.00. A basic data book describing 
and analyzing laws affecting foreign invest- 
ment in 40 countries. Each chapter is by a 
legal expert on the country discussed. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON THE LAW OF THE SEA. sy Pump C. 
Jessup. Columbia Law Review. (Kent Hall, 
Columbia U., N.Y. 27) Feb., 1959, pp. 234- 
268. A report on the conventions and resolu- 
tions arrived at by the 1958 Geneva Con- 
ference. 


FOREIGN LAW—A GUIDE TO PLEADING 
AND PROOF. sy Orto C. SoMMERICH and 
BENJAMIN Buscu. N.Y.: Oceana, 1959. 128 
p. $5.00. The task of pleading and providing 
foreign law in American state and federal 
courts analyzed. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: LAW 
AND PRACTICE. sy James Lipett and 
Hazext Fox. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959. 350 p. 


$8.00. Two English lawyers survey the prac- 
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tices and defects of international judicial pro- 
cedures. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. sy Kurr von 
ScuusnicG. Milwaukee (Wis.): Bruce, 1959. 
527 p. $9.50. A basic introductory text on 
international law by a former chancellor of 
Austria who now teaches at St. Louis U. 


THE ANTITRUST IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET. sy Sic- 
MUND TIMBERG. Export Trade. (20 Vesey 
St., N.Y. 7) Part I: Apr. 20, 1959, pp. 42- 
75+; Part II: Apr. 27, 1959, pp. 21-224. 
A discussion of the antitrust attitudes of the 
Common Market countries. By a Washington, 
D.C, attorney. 


THE EFFECT OF FOREIGN ANTITRUST 
LAWS ON UNITED STATES BUSINESS. 
By E. Ernest Goupstein. The Antitrust Bul- 
letin. (18 Rose St., N.Y. 38) Mar.-Apr., 1959, 
pp. 201-229. The antitrust laws and policies 
of the Coal and Steel Community, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, Norway, Japan, Ireland, 
United Kingdom, Sweden and France are de- 
scribed. Several cases are cited. 


TRADE REGULATION sy Wa ter J. Der- 
ENBERG. New York University Law Review. 
(Vanderbilt Hall, Washington Sq. S, N.Y. 3) 
Mar., 1959, pp. 546-581. A discussion of 
domestic and international anti-trust enforce- 
ment and trademark protection by a professor 
at N.Y.U. School of Law. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF JUSTICE IN 
VENEZUELA. sy LEo B. Lott. Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic Affairs. (Box 181, Washington 
4) Summer, 1959, pp. 3-20. A description 
and history of the Venezuelan legal system. 


MEXICO: A SYMPOSIUM ON LAW AND 
GOVERNMENT. N.Y.: Oceana, 1959. 128 
p. $4.25. A collection of essays on modern 
legal developments in Mexico by faculty 
members of Mexico’s National University and 
the Free School of Law. 


AMERICAN-BRAZILIAN PRIVATE INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW. sy P. GrirritH GARLAND. 
N.Y.: Oceana, 1959. $3.50. Vol. 9 in the 
Bilateral Studies in Private International Law. 


THE PRIVATE COMPANY. sy Rosertr 
Murray. The Scottish Bankers Magazine. (62 
George St., Edinburgh, Scotland) May, 1959, 
pp. 23-27. First of a series of articles on pub- 
lic, private and exempt private companies. 


PRIVATE COMPANY FORMATION. sy W. 
R. ToLFrREE. Journal of the Institute of Bank- 
ers. (Lombard St., London EC 3, England) 
Part I: Apr., 1959, pp. 143-151; II: June, 
1959, pp. 224-229. Analyzed in I are the 
advantages of incorporation, limitations of 
liability, raising of capital, and maintaining 
continuity in private British companies. Part 
II: gives disadvantages of incorporation and 
formation procedings. 


HOW HOLLAND’S NEW CARTEL LAW 


WORKS. Euromarket, (527 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22) May, 1959, pp. 31+. 


AMERICAN-SWISS PRIVATE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. sy ArtTHuR Nusspaum. N.Y.: 
Oceana, 1959, $3.50. Revised 2nd edition of 
Vol. I in the Bilateral Studies in Private In- 
ternational Law Series. 


THE COMMUNIST SYSTEM OF FOREIGN- 
TRADE ADJUDICATION. sy SAMUEL Pisar. 
Harvard Law Review. (Cambridge 38, Mass. ) 
June, 1959, pp. 1409-1481. Summarized in 
this issue. 


SIR HERSCH LAUTERPACHT AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT. sy Wo.Lrcanc 
G. FRIEDMANN. Virginia Law Review. (Char- 
lottesville, Va.) Apr. 1959, pp. 407-418, A 
study of the International Court of Justice. 


Finance, Accounting, 
Taxation & Banking 


CONTRASTS IN UNITED KINGDOM AND 
CANADIAN ANNUAL REPORTS. sy Sran- 
LEY A. SENN. The Canadian Chartered Ac- 
countant. (69 Bloor St. E, Toronto 5, Cana- 
da) June, 1959, pp. 505-509. 


CORPORATE FINANCIAL REPORTING IN 
WEST-GERMANY. sy H. P. Houzer. The 
Accounting Review. (American Acct’g Assn., 
Ohio State U., Columbus, Ohio) July, 1959, 
pp. 399-402. Accounting practices and legal 
requirements in Germany explained. 


ACCOUNTING IN THE U.S.S.R.: I—TECH- 
NIQUES OF SOVIET ACCOUNTING sy 
Ricuarp B. Purpvge; II—PROBLEMS OF 
THE RUSSIAN ACCOUNTANT. sy E. Jor 
DeManis. The Journal of Accountancy. (6270 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 16) July, 1959, pp. 47- 
57. Part I by a professional accountant gives 
a straightforward description of Soviet ac- 
counting methods, Part II, by a professor at 
U. of Illinois, discusses the peculiar problems 
of an accountant in a country where the 
standard of industrial success is achieving a 
norm not making a profit. 


FINANCING EXPORTS. Review. (Bank of 
New South Wales), 341 George St., Sydney, 
Australia) May, 1959, pp. 3-6. A summing 
up of various ways of financing exports from 
Australia. 


THE THEORY OF FORWARD EXCHANGE 
AND EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT INTER- 
VENTION ON THE FORWARD EXCHANGE 
MARKET. sy S. C. Tstanc Staff Papers. 
(Int’l Monetary Fund, 16th & H Sts. NW, 
Washington 25) Apr., 1959, pp. 75-106. Very 
technical analysis of the subject. 
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PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM REVITALIZES 
EUROPE. sy Davin Grenier. Saturday 
Night. (1117 St. Catherine St., Montreal, 


Canada) May 9, 1959, pp. 22+. Brief sur- 
vey of broader wealth distribution, particu- 
larly in stock ownership in Europe. 


TIGHT MONEY PINCH IN CANADA. Busi- 
ness Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36) June 
20, 1959, pp. 80-86. An analysis of the pres- 
ent high interest rates in Canada. 


SWITZERLAND’S SURFEITED MONEY 
MARKET. sy G. Gycax. The Banker. (22 
Ryder St., St. James, London, SW 1, Eng- 
land) May, 1959, pp. 310-314. High liquidity 
of Switzerland’s banks analyzed. 


RENEWED IMPORTANCE OF THE LON- 
DON MONEY MARKET. sy F. W. Mvet- 
LER. Burroughs Clearing House. (Detroit 32, 
Mich.) May, 1959, pp. 40-41+-. Summarized 
in this issue. 


MORE ABOUT AUTOMATION. The Scottish 
Bankers Magazine. (62 George St., Edinburgh, 
Scotland) May, 1959, pp. 6-16. A report on 
automation as used in British banks. 


THE REGULATION OF BANKING PAST 
AND PRESENT. sy Viscount MONCTON OF 
BeNcuHLeyY. Journal of the Institute of Bank- 
ers. (Lombard St., London EC 3, England) 
June, 1959, pp. 167-176. A history with the 
emphasis on recent developments. By the 
chairman of the Midland Bank. 


THE JOINT STOCK BANKS. sy P. E. Smarr. 
Journal of the Institute of Bankers. (Lombard 
St., London EC 8, England) June, 1959, pp. 
217-223. An explanation of the workings of 
British joint stock banks and of how they 
came to be. 


THE BANK BEHIND THE HEAVY FRANC. 
Realities. (801 Madison Ave., N.Y.) June, 
1959, pp. 11-13. A description, mostly phy- 
sical, of the Bank of France. 


SPOTLIGHT ON THE UNIT TRUST. Euro- 
market. (527 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22) May, 
1959, pp. 35-36. An analysis of the interna- 
tional investment companies of Europe. 


GERMANY’S INTEREST RATE PUZZLE. sy 
Routr E. Luxe. The Banker. (22 Ryder St., 
St. James, London, SW 1, England) June, 
1959, pp. 374-378. An analysis of interest 
rate changes in Germany. 


EUROPE’S BANKING RENAISSANCE. Euro- 
market. (527 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22) Apr., 
1959, pp. 41-43. Summarized in this issue. 


NOTES ON SPECULATION IN FOREIGN 
BANKNOTES AND EXCHANGE. sy Nicnu- 
oLas L. Deak. Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., 
N.Y. 7) May 18, 1959, pp. 18+. How to 
speculate in foreign banknotes and exchange. 


LONDON’S MONEY BROKERS: MECHAN- 
ICS OF A CITY MARKET. sy R. F. Avrorp. 
The Banker. (22 Ryder St., St. James, Lon- 


don, SW 1, England) June, 1959, pp. 380- 
389. A detailed account of the activities of 
London money brokers. 


WHAT IS THE TRUTH BEHIND THE 
SECRECY OF SWISS BANKS? sy S. J. 
Runpt. Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y. 7) 
May, 1959, pp. 7-8+. An explanation of Swiss 
bank secrecy. 


THE RESERVE BANK’S MONETARY OP- 
ERATIONS. Tata Quarterly. (Tata Industries 
Private Ltd, Bruce St., Fort Bombay, India) 
January, 1959, pp. 1-14. The workings of 
India’s Reserve Bank explained. 


MONETARY POLICY IN JAPAN’S ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH, 1945-1959. sy Huon T. 
Patrick. Far Eastern Survey. (333 6th Ave., 
N.Y. 14) May, 1959, pp. 65-71. A survey of 
Japan’s economic problems and opportunities 
and particularly of the role of the Bank of 
Japan in regulating the economy. 


SHARE PRICE INDICES IN AUSTRALIA. 
By D. McL. LAMBERTON. Sydney (Australia): 
Law Book Co. of Australasia Pty, Ltd., 1958. 
124 p. 42s. The theory and application of a 
new series of monthly security price indices 
of stocks listed on the Sydney Stock Ex- 
change. 


GOLD IN WORLD MONETARY AFFAIRS 
TODAY. sy Mrrostav A. Kriz. International 
Finance Section, Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Princeton U. (Princeton, N.J.) 
An analysis of a present day problem by the 
Associate Economist at the First National City 
Bank of New York. 


WHY U.S. IS LOSING GOLD. sy Raper 
Rosey. Banker’s Monthly. (P.O. Box 7600, 
Chicago 80, Ill.) June 15, 1959, p. 27. A 
very brief analysis of U.S. gold position. 


THE COMING CRISIS IN EXTERNAL 
CONVERTIBILITY IN U.S. GOLD. sy O. 
K. Burreti. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. (25 Park Pl., N.Y. 7) Apr. 23, 
1959, p. 5+. A professor at the U. of Oregon 
predicts an embargo on the export of gold 
from the U.S. and considers the many factors 
contributing to today’s gold problems. 


A LOOK BEHIND THE GOLD DRAIN. 
Business Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36) 
June 6, 1959, pp. 110-113. Economic con- 
sultant Edward M. Bernstein is quoted as de- 
fending the position of the dollar and of the 
U.S. competitive position in world trade. Sev- 
eral tables of figures supporting his ideas are 
included. 


GOLD OUTLOOK. Export Trade. (20 Vesey 
St., N.Y. 7) May 25, 1959, pp. 7-8+-. A dis- 


sertation on gold, exports, and inflation, 


THE UNITED STATES BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS IN THE RECESSION. sy J. Hers- 
ERT Furtu. Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
(79 Garden St., Cambridge 38, Mass.) May, 
1959, pp. 197-206. An analysis of the out- 
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flow of gold from the United States in rela- 
tion to recession periods, and some study of 
policies U.S. may follow to stabilize its finan- 
cial position. 


DOLLAR SHORTAGE: A MODERN MYTH. 
By RAYMOND MIKESELL. The Journal of Poli- 
tical Economy. (5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 
Ill.) June, 1959, pp. 307-309. A U. of Ore- 
gon professor explains the bases for the idea 
that there is a dollar shortage and attempts to 
disprove them. 


HOW SOFT IS THE DOLLAR? The Banker. 
(22 Ryder St., St. James, London SW, Eng- 
land) June, 1959, pp. 351-357. An analysis 
of the soundness of the U.S. dollar and its 
significance to the world. 


THE CANADIAN DOLLAR: FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE ENIGMA. Monthly Review. (Bank 
of Nova Scotia, Toronto, Canada) March, 
1959, 4 p. A analysis of the Canadian dollar 
in international money market. 


PROSPECTS FOR SILVER. sy Pavut Bareav. 
New Commonwealth. (33 Tothill St., London 
SW 1, England) June, 1959, pp. 393-394. 
An analysis of the world silver market. 


HOW AMERICAN INSURANCE OPERA- 
TIONS HAVE EXPANDED OVERSEAS IN 
40 YEARS. sy WiruiaM F. Cusuman. Ex- 
port Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y. 7) Apr. 20, 
1959, pp. 15-17. A survey by the vice pres- 
ident of American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE IN CANADA. sy 
Sytv1a GELBER. International Labour Review. 
(Mr. R. Wright, 917 15th St., NW, Wash- 
ington 5) Mar., 1959, pp. 244-272. A de- 
tailed study of the provisions, administration 
and costs of hositalization plans in Canada, 


REPORT ON INSURANCE. The Monetary 
Times. (341 Church St., Toronto 2, Canada) 
May, 1959, pp. 37-83. Several articles on in- 
surance from the Canadian point of view. 
Included is “Report on Life Insurance in 
Canada” which gives many statistics and data 
on the amount and types of life insurance 
carried by Canadians; and “Rate Structure 
and Policy Covers in Motor Vehicle Insur- 
ance”. 


MEDICAL CARE INSURANCE IN THE 
NETHERLANDS. International Labour Re- 
view. (Mr. R. Wright, 917 15th St. NW, 
Washington 5) Apr., 1959, pp. 418-439. A 
description of the medical facilities provided 
by compulsory workers’ insurance and of the 
part employers play in paying for these facili- 
ties. 


SOME TAX ASPECTS OF FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCIES. sy Burton RAFFeEL. Tax Law Re- 
view. (40 Washington Sq. S, N.Y. 3) March, 
1959, pp. 389-412. Summarized in this issue. 


CURRENT CONCEPTS AND CLARIFICA- 
TIONS REGARDING THE OPERATION OF 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADING AND 
ACTIVE FOREIGN CORPORATIONS. sy 
O. G. Jackson. International Trade Review. 
(99 Church St., N.Y. 8) May, 1959, pp. 
15-17+. A technical discussion of the tax 
rules covering income from the export of mer- 
chandise from the U.S. 


CURRENT TAX DEVELOPMENTS IN DO- 
MESTIC AND FOREIGN LICENSING 
AGREEMENTS. sy Watrer A. SLowrnskt 
and Joun F. Creep. The Tax Executive. (111 
E. St. NW, Washington 4) Apr., 1959, pp. 
270-288. Several cases are cited. 


TAX HAVENS. sy Cant R. Smirn. Taxes. 
(4025 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill.) 
July, 1959, pp. 615-631. An over all review 
of the subject including charts on tax figures 
for typical arrangements. 


PROFIT SANCTUARIES & HOW THEY 
ARE USED. 1959 Edition. Business Interna- 
tional. (200 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 3), 1959. 72 
p. paper. $24.00. This report analyzes the 
advantages and disadvantages of “‘profit sanc- 
tuary” operations. It covers the rules and regu- 
lations governing operations in 12 major sanc- 
tuary countries and Puerto Rico. The U.S. 
Treasury’s attitude toward these operations is 
discussed, Numerous case studies are included. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS SUR- 
ROUNDING THE OPERATION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL COMPANIES. sy ANDREW W. 
BrarinerpD. International Trade Review. (99 
Church St., N.Y. 8) June, 1959, pp. 7-10+. 
A discussion of tax laws as they apply to 
foreign base companies and foreign flag ves- 
sels, with some cases cited. 


REPORT: 1958 CONFERENCE. Canadian 
Tax Foundation. (154 University Ave., To- 
ronto, Canada) April, 1959. 468 p. A record 
of speeches and panel discussions at the 
Twelfth Annual Tax Conference, Winnipeg, 
Nov., 1958. 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCES. Canadian Tax Papers No. 15, Cana- 
dian Tax Foundation (154 University Ave., 
Toronto 1, Canada) June, 1959, 117 p. $2.00. 
Eight papers on business tax problems in 
Canada. 


CHARITABLE DONATIONS AND FOREIGN 
INCOME. sy A. B. McKir. The Canadian 
Tax Journal, (154 University Ave., Toronto 
1, Canada) May-June, 1959, pp. 237-239. 
The author illustrates how Canadian taxpayers 
with foreign income do not derive full benefit 
from the deduction allowed for charitable 
donations. 


IDENTIFYING THE MANUFACTURER UN- 
DER THE EXCISE TAX ACT. sy Srvuarr 
D. Tuom. The Canadian Tax Journal. (154 
University Ave., Toronto 1, Canada) May- 
June, 1959, pp. 219-224. A discussion of the 
question of who properly pays sales taxes in 
Canada. 
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CORPORATE TAXATION IN QUEBEC. sy 
Joun P. Kuycuorn. The Canadian Chartered 
Accountant. (69 Bloor St. E, Toronto 5, 
Canada) May, 1959, pp. 415-420. A guide 
to understanding the Corporation Tax Act of 
Quebec. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET EX- 
AMINED FROM A TAX VIEWPOINT. sy 
MitrcHeL_t B. Carroiyu. Export Trade. (20 
Vesey St., N.Y. 7) Apr. 20, 1959. pp. 18-20. 
Income taxes and provisions for relief from 
double taxation in EEC countries surveyed. 


REFORM OF THE GERMAN INCOME TAX 
LAW. sy Henry J. Gumpev. Taxes. (4025 
W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 46, Ill.) May, 
1959, pp. 433-436. A survey explaining 
changes made since an article entitled ““Taxa- 
tion of American Income and Business in Ger- 
many” was published in April, 1958, Taxes. 
The author is associated with the Harvard 
Law School International Program in Taxa- 
tion. 


DIGEST OF FRENCH TAXES AND BUSI- 
NESS ORGANIZATION. sy Watter H. 
D1ramonp. M. Bender, (Albany, N.Y.) 1958. 
101 p. paper. $10.00. 


TAXES ABROAD: BELGIUM. The Canadian 
Tax Foundation (154 University Ave., Toron- 
to 1, Canada) April, 1959. 6 p. A survey of 
the types and size of taxes for individuals and 
business firms in Belgium. 


RUSSIA’S TAX HOAX. sy Leon M. HeEn- 
MAN. Nation’s Business. (1615 H St. NW, 
Washington 6) July, 1959, pp. 84-87. Russia’s 
system of hidden taxation at different rates 
for each class of item and the effect it has 
on the buying power of the ruble. 


TAXATION IN AUSTRALIA. sy Water 
W. Brupno et al. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1958. 326 p. $10.00. One of the ““World 
Tax Series” being put out by the Harvard 
Law School’s International Program in Taxa- 
tion. 


Economic Relations 
World Trade 


THE INCOME OF NATIONS AND PER- 
SONS. sy Atvin E. Coons. Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1959. 665 p. An introduction to 
economics, including a section on international 
trade and income. 


MERCHANTS OF PEACE. sy GeorceE L. 
Ripceway. Boston: Little, Brown, 1959. 291 
p. $4.50. First published in 1938. This his- 
tory of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, is brought up to date with discussions 
of present day economic problems and some 
suggested solutions. 


UNITED STATES RECESSIONS AND SE- 
LECTED IMPORTS. sy R. A. Decan. The 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science. (U. of Toronto, Toronto 5, Canada) 
May, 1959, pp. 180-189. The effect of U.S. 
recessions on its imports of commodities such 
as zinc, newspaper, wood pulp, lumber, whis- 
ky, etc., which come from Canada. 


REALITIES OF OUR WORLD POSITION. 
BY Peter F. Drucker. Harvard Business Re- 
view. (Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass.) May- 
June, 1959, pp. 41-45. A plea for a more 
realistic evaluation of U.S. position in the 
world economy. 


TRADE BALANCES DURING BUSINESS 
CYCLES: U.S. AND BRITAIN SINCE 1880. 
Occasional Paper 67. National Bureau of 
Economic Research. (261 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
16) 1959. The tendency for changes in the 
United States balance of trade to run counter 
to prosperity and recession in general business 
is reported and analyzed. 


COMMODITY PRICE STABILIZATION. Re- 
view. (Bank of New South Wales, 341 George 
St., Sydney, Australia) May, 1959, pp. 11-14. 
A description of stabilization schemes around 
the world. 


U.S. TRADE BEING CLOBBERED ON 
EVERY FRONT. sy Jonn R. Waker. The 
Magazine of Wall Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y. 
4) April 11, 1959, pp. 81-83-++. Problems of 
competition from foreign producers both at 
home and abroad analyzed. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN MARKETS 
ON YOUR BUSINESS. sy James A. FARLEy. 
Vital Speeches of the Day. (33 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 36) June 15, 1959, pp. 535-537. A dis- 
cussion of the part played by development of 
less developed areas in the world, and par- 
ticularly U.S., economy. By the chairman of 
the board of Coca-Cola. 


REPERCUSSIONS OF COMMODITY PRICE 
FLUCTUATIONS ON PRIMARY PRODUC- 
ING COUNTRIES. International Labour Re- 
view. (Mr. R. Wright, 917 15th St. NW, 
Washington 5) June, 1959, pp. 567-596. 
Commodities such as tin, zinc, sugar, rubber, 
and copper are used as examples as are such 
countries as Bolivia, Mexico, Cuba, Malaya, 
and Rhodesia. 


FORTY YEARS OF FOREIGN TRADE. sy 
P. L. Yares. N.Y.: MacMillan, 1959. 255 p. 
$9.00. A_ statistical handbook containing 
figures on the commodity composition of world 
trade, changes in countries’ shares of mar- 
kets, changes in exports and imports of differ- 
ent countries, etc. 


SEAPORTS SOUTH OF THE SAHARA. sy 
Ropert G. ALsion and Jennie B. Pope. 
N.Y.: Appleton, 1959, 329 p. $6.00. The 
history of U.S. trade with Africa from the 
point of view of the Farrell Steamship Line’s 
part in it, 
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OUTLOOK FOR INTERNATIONAL OILS. 
BY Joun H. Linn. The Magazine of Wall 
Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y. 4) May 23, 1959, 
pp. 263-265. A survey and some predictions. 


A NEW ERA OF INTERDEPENDENCE. sy 
GrERALp A. NEWMAN. Business Topics. (Bur. 
of Business Research, Michigan State U., E. 
Lansing, Mich.) Spring, 1959, pp. 19-24. A 
discussion of Canadian-U.S. relations, particu- 
larly economic ones, with suggestions of ways 
Canada can keep her independence while con- 
tinuing to enjoy the benefits of U.S. invest- 
ment. 


OIL AND CANADA-UNITED STATES RE- 
LATIONS. sy Joun Davis. Canadian-Amer- 
ican Committee (Sponsored by National Plan- 
ning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Ave., 
NW, Washington 9; and the Private Planning 
Association of Canada) June, 1959. 36 p. 
$1.00. A survey of the oil producing capaci- 
ties of the U.S. and Canada, and of the trade 
in oil and its effect on relations between 
Canada and the U.S. and other countries. 


OIL IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. sy 
Cuirrorp FRANK OweEN. Harvard Business 
Review. (Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass.) 
May-June, 1959, pp. 61-71. Professor at Wil- 
liam and Mary College surveys oil sources, 
needs, and policies in the Western Hemis- 
phere and discusses the implications for U.S. 
business. 


IMPACT OF ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
ON U.S. FOREIGN TRADE AND SHIP- 
PING. sy Ernst A. VAN Es. Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly. (Gov’t Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) May 25, 1959, pp. 24-25+.. 
A survey. 


PROPOSAL FOR A NORTH AMERICAN 
COMMON MARKET. sy Wi1u1aM H. Peter- 
son. Business Horizons. (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington, Indiana) Summer, 1959, pp. 73-80. 
New York U. professor states the case for a 
U.S.-Canadian free trade area. 


BRITAIN BUILDS TRADE LINK WITH 
CANADA. By STEPHEN E. SCHATTMANN. The 
Monetary Times. (341 Church St., Toronto 2, 
Canada) May, 1959, pp. 32-344. Many 
tables of statistics and an analysis of British- 
Canadian trade. 


TRADE AMONG HISPANIC-AMERICAN 
NATIONS. Review of The Economic Situa- 
tion of Mexico. (Banco Nacional de Mexico, 
Isabel la Catolica 44, Mexico, D.F.) May, 
1959, pp. 6-12. A discussion of the possi- 
bility of the formation of a common market 
for Latin America and a listing of the prod- 
ucts each country might trade with the others. 


FOR A REGIONAL MARKET IN LATIN 
AMERICA. sy Gato Puiaza. Foreign Affairs. 
(58 E. 68th St., N.Y. 21) July, 1959, pp. 
607-616. The case for a regional Latin Amer- 
ican market is stated by a former president 
of Ecuador. 


INTER-AMERICAN MEASURES FOR ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT MOVE AHEAD. 
BY ALBERT J. Powers. Foreign Commerce 
Weekly. (Gov’t Printing Office, Washington 
25) June 29, 1959, pp. 4-5+. A report on 
progress made at meetings in Buenos Aires 
and Panama City in April and May, 1959 to 
promote Pan American economic cooperation. 


EUROPE AND LATIN AMERICA, Latin- 
American Business Highlights. (Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, 18 Pine St., N.Y. 15) Second 
Quarter, 1959, pp. 1-6. A weighing of the 
effects of the Common Market on Latin 
American trade with much background ma- 
terial. 


THE SCHUMAN PLAN: A STUDY IN ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION, 1950-1959. sy 
WiLt1AM DresoLp, Jr. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959, 
768 p. $6.50. (A Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions study). An analysis of the economic 
problems of the European Coal and Steel 
Community and of its trade relations with 
other countries. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET & 
ITS MEANING TO THE UNITED STATES. 
The Committee for Economic Development. 
(711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22) May, 1959, 152 
p. paper. $2.50. A description of the Euro- 
pean Common Market and its problems and 
of the relationship of it to the U.S. economy. 
Many tables of statistics included. 


EUROPE’S COMMON MARKET—WHAT IT 
MEANS TO U.S. sy RayMonp RopceERs. 
Bankers Monthly. (P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 
80, Ill) Apr. 15, 1959, pp. 15-22. A discus- 
sion of some of the substantial changes that 
U.S. business, finance, and government will 
have to make to adjust to new trade and 
investment conditions created by the European 
Common Market. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY. sy Wat- 
TER HALLSTEIN. Vital Speeches of the Day. 
(33 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36) July 15, 1959, 
pp. 581-583. The president of the European 
Economic Community explains what The 
European Community is and how it fits into 
the Atlantic community. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET: IN- 
DUSTRY’S HOPES AND FEARS. sy Leon 
BekAERT. The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. (25 Park Pl., N.Y. 7) May 7, 1959, 
pp. 10-11. The president of the Federation 
of Belgian Industries talks about changes the 
Common Market will make in Europe. 


THE COAL AND STEEL CRISIS IN EUR- 
OPE: CAUSES AND FORECASTS. Western 
World. (1826 Jefferson Pl., Washington 6) 
April, 1959. pp. 19-24. A poll of opinions of 
experts in Belgium, France, Germany, and 
the United Kingdom. 


NEW BUSINESS STRATEGY BY FRENCH 
AND GERMAN FIRMS. Euromarket, (527 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 22) Apr., 1959, pp. 
27-28. The commercial collaboration to which 
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France and Germany seem committed by the 
Common Market analyzed. 


GERMANY: THIRD IN EXPORTS AND 
RISING FAST. Business Week. (330 W. 42nd 
St., N.Y. 36) June 20, 1959, pp. 152-160. 
A study of Germany’s trade position and the 
methods that account for it. 


THE EXPANDING WORLD ECONOMY. sy 
L. L. Coiserr. Vital Speeches of the Day. 
(33 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36) June 1, 1959, 
pp. 494-496. The world wide automotive 
revolution discussed by the president of Chry- 
sler Corporation. 


STATISTICAL ESTIMATES OF ELASTICI- 
TIES AND PROPENSITIES IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE: A SURVEY OF PUB- 
LISHED STUDIES. sy Hano SHenG CHENG. 
Staff Papers. (Int’l Monetary Fund, 16th & 
H Sts. NW, Washington 25) Apr., 1959, pp. 
107-158. 


IMPEDIMENTS TO ECE CLEARING OP- 
ERATIONS. sy Donatp A. WELLS. Southern 
Economic Journal. (P.O. Box 1289, Chapel 
Hill, N.C.) Apr., 1959, pp. 447-458. A cri- 
tique of the purposes, functions and problems 
of the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe. 


Investment 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD. sy 
Harry G. BrarnerD. Business Topics. (Bur. 
of Business Research, Michigan State U., East 
Lansing, Michigan) Spring, 1959, pp. 31-40. 
Specific problems of the U.S. investor and of 
the host nations are listed by a professor at 
Michigan State U. 


THE IMPACT OF OVERSEAS INVEST- 
MENT ON JOBS AND TAX REVENUES 
AT HOME. sy Davin MacEacuron. Export 
Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y. 7) June 15, 1959. 
pp. 10-114. The Director of Program of the 
United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce gives some answers to 
obections against tax concessions to stimulate 
U.S. foreign investment. 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF CAPITAL 
MOVEMENTS. Barclays Bank Review. (54 
Lombard St., London EC 3, England) May, 
1959. pp. 28-31. A history of private invest- 
ment in foreign lands, emphasizing present 
day trends. 


CAPITAL FORMATION AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
AREAS. sy CHarves Wo tr, Ja. and Sipney 
C. Surrin. Syracuse (N.Y.): Syracuse U. 
Press, 1958. 170 p. $3.00. A Maxwell School 
study, based on field research. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN CANADA. 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
1958. 16 p. $.20. 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA, 1822-1949. sy J. Frep Rippy. Minne- 
apolis (Minn.): U. of Minnesota Press, 1959. 
249 p. $5.00. Summarized in this issue. 


MEXICAN LAND BOOM LURES GRINGOS. 
Business Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36) 
June 6, 1959. pp. 44-48. A report on invest- 
ment in land in western Mexico and some of 
the rewards and some of the hazards in- 
volved. 


THE CHANGING MEXICAN FOREIGN IN- 
VESTMENT CLIMATE. sy Epirx M. Topp. 
International Trade Review. (99 Church St., 
N.Y. 7) May, 1959. pp. 13-14. The influ- 
ence of the balance of payment crisis, a lack 
of confidence in the peso, danger of new ex- 
propriations, labor disturbances, and the atti- 
tudes of the new administration toward pri- 
vate investment and foreign investors on 
Mexico’s foreign investment climate analyzed. 


THE NEW EUROPE: FRONTIER FOR 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT. sy WriuraM J. 
Piatt. SRI Journal. (Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Menlo Park, Cal.) First Quarter, 1959, 
pp. 2-10. A description of the European Com- 
mon Market and some ideas for American 
business opportunities in it. 


THE BATTLE FOR SAHARA RICHES. 
Euromarket. (527 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22) 
Apr., 1959, pp. 9-11. A study of Sahara oil 
resources and the interests of investors around 
the world in them. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS VEN- 
TURES IN INDIA. M.V. Pylee, J. I. Levin- 
son and others, eds. New York: Columbia 
U., 1959. 134 p. (Country Studies No. 6 in 
Joint International Business Ventures, a re- 
search project of Columbia U.) Included is 
much ‘background material on India’s invest- 
ment and taxation policies, labor problems, 
and forms of business organization. There are 
several case studies of joint ventures. 


JAPAN’S FOREIGN INVESTMENTS AND 
JOINT VENTURES ABROAD. sy Erwin O. 
ANDERSON. New York: Columbia U., 1959, 
73 p. (Country Studies No. 7 in Joint Inter- 
national Business Ventures, a research project 
of Columbia U.). Japanese industry at home, 
her investments and joint ventures abroad 
surveyed. 


JAPAN’S INVESTMENTS POLICY. Eastern 
World. (58 Paddington St., London W Il, 
England) June, 1959, pp. 33-35. Many statis- 
tics are given both on foreign investments in 
Japan and on Japanese investments abroad. 
Some discussion of Japan’s trade problems is 
included. 


FUNDS FROM ABROAD. Quarterly Survey. 
(Australia and New Zealand Bank Ltd., 394 
Collins St., Melbourne, Australia) April, 1959, 
pp. 15-17. The influence of investment from 
abroad on the economy of Australia analyzed. 
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Foreign Policy 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY AND DIPLOMACY. sy 
SAMUEL F. Bemis. N.Y.: Holt, 1959, 748 p. 
$10.00. A revision of an earlier book, this 
includes up to date material on Russia, the 
U.N., the Suez crisis, etc. 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN 
RELATIONS. Pavut E. Zinner, ed. N.Y.: 
Harper, 1959, 592 p. $6.95. A Council on 
Foreign Relations publication. Includes copies 
of the major treaties, international agreements, 
communiques, etc. for the year 1958. 


GERMANY AND THE EAST-WEST CRISIS: 
THE DECISIVE CHALLENGE TO AMER- 
ICAN POLICY. sy Wri11aMm §S. ScHLAMM. 
N.Y.: McKay, 1959. 246 p. $3.95. Economic 
and political developments, as well as the 
Communist threat, in Germany analyzed. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AF- 
FAIRS, 1958. sy Ricwarp P. Stessins. N.Y.: 
Harper, 1959. 479 p. $6.00. Published for 
The Council on Foreign Relations. East-West 
competition, the Middle East, awakening Af- 
rica, South and Southeast Asia, the U.N. and 
world society are among the topics covered 
in this annual. 


Economic Development 
and Aid 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: PRINCI- 
PLES, PROBLEMS, AND POLICIES. sy 
BENJAMIN Hicorns. N.Y.: Norton, 1959. 800 
p. $12.00. (College text edition, $7.50) A 
professor of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology writes of how to launch the growth of 
the economies of underdeveloped countries 
and how to raise national income in advanced 
one. Case studies of Lybia, India, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, Mexico and Italy are included. 


WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT? 
United Nations Review (Columbia U. Press, 
N.Y. 27) Part III: Apr., 1959, pp. 21-27; 
IV: May, 1959, pp. 11-21; V: June, 1959, 
pp. 27-35. (I and II were listed in Spring 
issue of The International Executive) III 
shows how governments can help promote 
economic development; IV covers technical 
assistance programs; V discusses regional plan- 
ning and world studies. 


ECONOMIC AND BUSINESS POLICIES 
ABROAD. Wiii1aM R. Hoskins and Frep 
W. KwnirFin, eds. Bureau of Business Re- 
search, Indiana U., Bloomington (Ind.), 1959, 
85 p. paper $.60. 


INTERNATIONAL SPECIALIZATION AND 
THE CONCEPT OF BALANCED GROWTH: 
COMMENT. sy RONALD Finptay. Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. (79 Garden St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass.) May, 1959, pp. 339-346. 
A critique of an article in the May, 1958, 





Quarterly Journal sy JonnN SHEAHAN. Mr. 
Sheehan remarks briefly on Mr. Findlay’s cri- 
ticisms. 


SHOULD THE UNITED STATES JOIN 
EUROPE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AFRICA? Western World. (1826 Jefferson 
Place, Washington 6) Apr., 1959. pp. 27-35. 
Debate of the Month. Hammoudoun Dicko, 
socialist deputy for the Sudan in the French 
Parliament is opposed to American aid if it 
means acceptance of American influence; Pro- 
fessor Rayford Logan of Howard University 
believes U.S. aid is indispensible and should 
start immediately. 


PARTNERSHIP FOR PROGRESS: INTER- 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL COOPERATION. 
The Annals (American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 6397 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) May, 1959. Whole issue devoted 
to the economic, political, and administrative 
aspects of international technical cooperation. 


THE IMAGE OF THE PAST AND ECO- 
NOMIC BACKGROUNDS. sy A. A. Pepe- 
Lasis. Human Organization. (Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N.Y.) Winter, 1958-9, pp. 19-27. A 
study of the ways in which pride in tradition 
can hold back a country economically, with 
Greece used as a case in point. The author 
teaches at U. of California, at Davis. 


THE KEYNSIAN THEORY OF ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT. sy Kennern K. KurrHara. 
N.Y.: Columbia U. Press, 1959. 219 p. $5.00. 
A professor at Rutgers U. examines the prob- 
lems and prospects of economic growth par- 
ticularly in underdeveloped areas, using 
Keynes’ theories as a frame of reference. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. sy Henry 
ViLLarp. N.Y.: Rinehart, 1959. 229 p. $2.50. 
A comparative study of economic forces in 
the developed countries of the West (particu- 
larly U.S. and Great Britain) and the under- 
developed areas. 


THE CHALLENGE OF INTERNATIONAL 
POVERTY. sy Evcene R. Buacx. Vital 
Speeches of the Day. (33 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 
86) June 15, 1959, pp. 532-534. World 
Bank president discusses the role of the World 
Bank. 


THE CASE AGAINST MUTUAL SECURITY. 
By WALTER HARNISCHFEGER. The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle. (25 Park Pl., 
N.Y. 7) May 28, 1959, p. 154+-. The Chair- 
man of the Board of Harnischfeger Corpora- 
tion presents the case against public foreign 
aid and urges an increase in private capital 
investment abroad. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND INDUS- 
TRIALIZATION. Cartel. (11 Upper Gros- 
venor St., London W 1, England) April, 1959, 
pp. 64-71. A study of the processes of achiev- 
ing industrialization. 
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U. S. GOLD OUTFLOW CONFRONTS 
CHALLENGE OF INTERNATIONAL POV- 
ERTY. spy Eucene R. Buacx. The Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle. (25 Park PI., 
N.Y. 7) May 21, 1959, pp. 7+. The Presi- 
dent of the World Bank, stating that U.S. 
gold loss hurts no one including U.S., sug- 
gests improvement in our foreign aid con- 
cepts and performance and uses India as an 
example of what can be done to help a poor 
country over a difficult hurdle. 


MORE THAN CREDIT ALONE IS NEED- 
ED IN LATIN AMERICA. sy Samvuet C. 
Wavucn. The Commercial and_ Financial 
Chronicle. (25 Park Pl, N.Y. 7) May 7, 
1959, p. 20. The president of the Export- 
Import Bank discusses the economic problems 
of Latin America and describes some Exim- 
bank activities there. He expresses the idea 
that sound internal financial policies must be 
established as well as better planning for 
economic development. 


INTERNATIONAL LENDING AGENCIES— 
OUT OF POCKET AND OUT-OF-HAND? 
By Hersert Bratrer. Banking. (12 E. 36th 
St., N.Y. 16) July, 1959, p. 40+. A review 
of the work of international lending agencies 
and some analysis of the economic soundness 
of the loans. 


INTERNATIONAL LENDING AS A SPUR 
TO ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. sy Ev- 
GENE R. Buacx. Skandinaviska Banken. 
(Stockholm 16, Sweden) April, 1959, pp. 49- 
53. President of the World Bank reviews the 
work of his institution and discusses the need 
for other aid authorities. 


SOUND ECONOMICS FOR DEVELOPED 
AND NON-INDUSTRIALIZED AREAS. sy 
Per Jacossson. The Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle. (25 Park Pl., N.Y. 7) Apr. 
23, 1959, pp. 18-19+-. Mr. Jacobssen analyzes 
U.S. and world economy and discusses the 
special economic problems of underdeveloped 
countries. 


EXPORT INSTABILITY AND CONTRACY- 
CLICAL FISCAL POLICY IN UNDERDE- 
VELOPED EXPORT ECONOMIES: A CASE 
STUDY OF CEYLON SINCE 1948. ny S. 
KANESATHASAN. Staff Papers. (Intn’] Mone- 
tary Fund, 19th & H Sts. NW, Washington 
25) Apr., 1959. pp. 46-74. Ceylon is used 
as the main example, but other countries are 
also included in this discussion. 


QUANTITATIVE ASPECTS OF THE ECO- 
NOMIC GROWTH OF NATIONS. sy Smmon 
Kuznets. E ic Development and Cul- 
tural Change. (5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, 
Ill.) Part Il, April, 1959, 99 p. One of a 
series, this covers distribution of national in- 
come by factor shares. 





THE WAY TO ECONOMIC PROGRESS. sy 
Gustavo R. Vetasco. The Freeman, (Irving- 
ton, N.Y.) May, 1959. pp. 47-54. The Dean 
of the Free Law School of Mexico discusses 
the special problems of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, particulary of Mexico. 


Trade Restrictions 


UNITED STATES TRADE POLICY IN A 
CHANGING WORLD ECONOMY. United 
States Council of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. (103 Park Ave., N.Y. 17) 
Feb., 1959, 64 p. Paper. $1.00. A report on 
the Trade Agreements Act, how it originated 
and what it means. 


NEED FOR TRADE LIBERALIZATION. sy 
H. J. Hernz, II. Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle. (25 Park Pl., N.Y. 7) May 14, 
1959, p. 14. The Chairman of H. J. Heinz 
Company urges that the U.S. develop a new 
brand of legislation when the Reciprocal 
Trade Act expires, become more active in 
OEEC, and initiate joint programs with the 
Atlantic Community to accelerate development 
of less developed countries. 


THE EFFECT OF TARIFFS ON THE 
LEVEL AND TERMS OF TRADE. sy W. 
M. Gorman. The Journal of Political Econ- 
omy. (5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Tl.) 
June, 1959, pp. 246-265. Technical discussion 
with many charts, graphs and formulae by a 
professor at U. of Birmingham. 


HOW WE IN AMERICA BENEFIT FROM 
TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES. sy 
Henry Kearns. Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
(Gov. Printing Office, Washington 25) Apr. 
27, 1959, p. 44+. Remarks by the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for International Af- 
fairs before the New York Board of Trade, 
April 15, 1959. 


SUGAR: EXCISE TAXES, TARIFFS, QUO- 
TA, AND PROGRAM PAYMENTS. sy Har- 
otp A. Wor. Southern Economic Journal. 
(P.O. Box 1289, Chapel Hill, N.C.) Apr., 
1959, pp. 416-424. United States sugar policy 
analyzed. 


THE ‘CHEAP LABOR’ MYTH. sy Irvine B. 
Kravis. Challenge. (475 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17) 
July, 1959, pp. 46-50. Professor at Wharton 
discounts, using many statistics to support his 
argument, the idea that cheap labor abroad 
provides a good reason for raising U.S. tariffs. 


Monetary Affairs 


FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCE: ES- 
SAYS IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
EQUILIBRIUM AND ADJUSTMENT. sy 
WitiiAM R. ALLEN and CrarK LEE ALLEN. 
N.Y.: MacMillan, 1959. 500 p. $6.50. Wil- 
liam Allen of U. of California at Los Angeles 
and Clark Allen of Southern Illinois U. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND ECONOM- 
IC GROWTH. sy Joun M. Leticue. N.Y.: 
Harper, 1959. 378 p. $6.00. Part I presents 
a critical review of current theoretical explana- 
tions of the international balancing process; 
part II is an application of this theoretical 
analysis to particular issues of economic de- 
velopment. By professor at U. of California, 
Berkeley. 
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EXCHANGE STABILIZATION FUNDS. sy 
Morpecuar E. Krermin. The Jaurnal of Fi- 
nance. (George Hassett, NYU, 90 Trinity Pl., 
N.Y. 6) Mar., 1959, pp. 91-92. An abstract 
of a doctoral thesis completed at U. of Michi- 
gan in 1954, 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL TRANSAC- 
TIONS AND BUSINESS CYCLES. sy Osxar 
MORGENSTERN. Princeton (N.J.): Princeton 
U. Press, 1959, 591 p. $12.00. The inter- 
action of international money markets and 
the spread of business cycles in the periods of 
1879-1914 and 1919-1938 studied. 


CUSHIONING THE IMPACT OF UNITED 
STATES ECONOMIC FLUCTUATIONS ON 
THE REST OF THE WORLD. sy Josepn D. 
Coprpockx. The Journal of Finance. George 
Hassett, NYU, 90 Trinity Pl., N.Y. 6) May, 
1959, pp. 302-311. A discussion of suggested 
ways of reducing the impact of U.S. depres- 
sions on our foreign investments, purchases, 
etc. An Emergency Export-Import Agency is 
one suggestion. 


INTEREST, VELOCITY, AND PRICE 
CHANGES UNDER HYPERINFLATION. sy 
Suun-Hstn Cuov. The Southern Economic 
Journal. (P.O. Box 1289, Chapel Hill, N.C.) 
Apr., 1959, pp. 425-433. Chinese inflation, 
1937-1959, is used as a basis for this very 
technical discussion. 


TOWARD EUROPEAN CONVERTIBILITY. 
BY RANDALL HinsHAw. Int’l. Finance Section, 
Dept. of Economics, Princeton U., (Prince- 
ton, N.J.) 1958. 33 p. paper. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING. sy W. T. C. 
Kinc. The South African Bankers’ Journal, 
(Posbus 2213 — Kaapstad, Adderleystraat, 
Union of South Africa) Apr., 1959, pp. 17- 
20. An analysis of sterling’s position in the 
world money market. 


CURRENCY EXCHANGE CONVERTIBIL- 
ITY. sy H. Duxe Scorr. The Canadian 
Chartered Accountant. (69 Bloor St. E, To- 
ronto 5, Canada) June, 1959, pp. 527-531. 
An analysis of convertibility. 


MONETARY SYSTEM FOR THE COMMON 
MARKET. sy FrANz Genre s. Journal of Fi- 
nance. (George Hassett, NYU, 90 Trinity 
Pl., N.Y. 6) May, 1959, pp. 312-421. Using 
the United States “common market” as a 
base of comparison, the author analyzes the 
monetary systems that may develop in com- 
mon market areas. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR FLOWS IN 1958. 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. (Washington 25) 
Mar., 1959, pp. 245-250. An over-all survey 
with many charts and graphs. 


IS GOLD CRISIS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES NOW INEVITABLE? sy MicHAEL 
STepnen. The Magazine of Wall Street. (90 
Broad St., N.Y. 4) May 23, 1959, pp. 256- 
303+. A fairly pessimistic appraisal. 





Communist Economic 
Relations 


THE ECONOMY, LIBERTY AND THE 
STATES. sy Cavin B. Hoover. N.Y.: Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 1959. 445 p. $5.00. A 
professor at Duke U. analyzes the economic 
systems of the West and of Russia and her 
satellites. 


CAN FREE ENTERPRISE AND STATE 
TRADING COEXIST IN INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE? sy WotrcGanc FRIEDMANN. 
Export Trade. (20 Vesey St., N.Y. 7) Apr. 
20, 1959, pp. 36-38+. A discussion of the 
degree of freedom and control in the foreign 
trade of several countries and a discussion of 
how this limits trade to dealings within close- 
ly-knit groups of like-minded nations. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOVIET POWER, 
BY ALLEN W. Du tues. Vital Speeches of the 
Day. (83 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36) May 1, 
1959, pp. 424-428. The Director of Central 
Intelligence discusses the military, economic, 
and subversive threats of the U.S.S.R. 


ECONOMIC COMPARISON: USA AND 
USSR. National Industrial Conference Board 
(460 Park Ave., N.Y. 22) 1958, 23 p. paper. 
$1.50. The comparisons are on population 
and area, basic production, exports, living 
levels and military strength. 


SOVIET TRADE AND CANADIAN BUSI- 
NESS. sy J. G. Myers. The Business Quar- 
terly. (U. of Western Ontario, London, On- 
tario, Canada) Summer, 1959, pp. 77-83. 
Many statistics are given to show the present 
and possible future effects of Soviet expansion 
into foreign trade on Canada’s internal econ- 
omy and external trade. 


COMMUNIST ECONOMIC STRATEGY: THE 
ROLE OF EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE. sy 
Jan WszexLakr. Washington: National Plan- 
ning Association, 1959. 132 p. $3.00. 


TERMS OF TRADE BETWEEN THE SO- 
VIET UNION AND SMALLER COMMUN- 
IST COUNTRIES, 1955-1957. sy Horst 
MENDERSHAUSEN. The Revi of E ics 
and Statistics. (Harvard U. Press, Cambridge 
38, Mass.) May, 1959, pp. 106-118. A study 
of the bargaining over terms of trade between 
Russia and her smaller satellites. 





THE SOVIET UNION AND THE MUSLIM 
WORLD. sy Ivan Spector. Seattle (Wash. ): 
U. of Washington Press, 1959. 340 p. $5.00. 
This book covers the period from 1919-1958, 
emphasizing the 1917-1925 period and that 
following World War II. The sources used 
are largely from Russia. 


SOVIET FAR EASTERN POLICY. sy Georce 
A. Leeson. Social Education. (1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington 6) April, 1959, pp. 156- 
158. Florida State U. professor explores and 
explains Russia’s Far Eastern policies. 
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THREE ESSAYS ON THE INTERNATION- 
AL ECONOMICS OF COMMUNIST CHINA. 
Ann Arbor. U. of Michigan Press, 1959, 211 
p. $6.00. 


JAPAN’S “BIG BROTHER”. sy JAMes Wit- 
L1aM Morey. Challenge. (475 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 17) May, 1959, pp. 7-12. The lure of 
China trade as an influence on Japan’s policy 
makers examined by a Columbia U. professor. 


INDIA AND CHINA: CONTRASTS IN DE- 
VELOPMENT PERFORMANCE. sy Wr.- 
FRED MALENBAUM. The American Economic 
Review. (Stanford U., Stanford, Calif.) June, 
1959, pp. 284-307. Differences in agriculture, 
industry, education, and investment in the 
two countries analyzed. The implications for 
economic development elsewhere are dis- 
cussed. 


Background 


General 


DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK, 1958. (A 
United Nations Publication, Columbia U. Press, 
N.Y. 27) 541 p. Paper, $6.50; Cloth, $8.00. 


SURVEY OF WORLD ECONOMICS. United 
Nations Review. (Columbia U. Press, N.Y. 
27) July, 1959, pp. 7-9+-. A report published 
annually by the U.N. Secretariat. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY, 
1959. N.Y.: John De Graff, 1959. 883 p. 
$8.50. A listing of U.S. and foreign news- 
papers, magazines, directories and annuals; 
trade services and organizations; and pub- 
lishing groups. 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGAN- 
IZATIONS, 1958-59. (7th ed.) N.Y.: Int’l 
Pubns. Service, 1959. 1269 p. $14.00. 


THE FORMULATION OF DEVELOPMENT 
PLANS IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. sy 
Doveias Dosser. The Economic Journal. 
(Marshall Library, Downing St., Cambridge, 
England) June, 1959, pp. 254-266. Develop- 
ment plans in several British colonies ana- 


lyzed. 


COLONIAL PLANNING: A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY. sy Barsvu Nicurescu. N.Y.: Mac- 
Millan, 1958. 208 p. $4.25. Development 
planning in the colonies of Britain, Belgium, 
France and the Netherlands studied. 


POPULATION AND ECONOMIC GROWTH. 
By Everett E. Hacen. The American Eco- 
nomic Review. (Stanford U., Stanford, Cal.) 
June, 1959, pp. 310-327. The relationship 
between economic levels and _ population 
growth explored by a Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology professor. 


PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS. American 
Economic Review. (Stanford U., Stanford, 
Calif.) May, 1959, 674 p. The proceedings 


of the annual meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, Chicago, December, 1958. 
Included are papers on Soviet economic 
trends and prospects, Soviet economic plan- 
ning, the non-Russian communist economies, 
the fundamentals of economic progress ‘in un- 
derdeveloped countries, special problems fac- 
ing underdeveloped countries, the role and 
character of foreign aid, international trade 
and payments, full employment and economic 
stability, balanced economic growth in _his- 
tory, the economics of government expendi- 
tures, power blocs and the operation of eco- 
nomic forces, and others. 


POPULATION INFLATION SHRINKS THE 
EARTH. Population Ref. Bureau (1507 M 
St. NW, Washington 5) 1958. 23 p. paper. 
$.50. 


WORLD POPULATION, WORLD HUNGER, 
AND WORLD RESOURCES. sy C. LANGDON 
Wurte. Vital Speeches of the Day. (33 W. 
42nd St., N.Y. 36) May 15, 1959, pp. 462- 
465. Professor of Geography at Stanford U. 
discusses the problems of world over-popula- 
tion and declining resources, 


THE URBAN COMMUNITY: A WORLD 
PERSPECTIVE. spy Nets ANpERSON. N.Y.: 
Holt, 1959, 512 p. $5.50. A study of all 
aspects of cities by the Director of Research 
of the European Institute for Social Research, 


Western Hemisphere 


THE CANADIAN AND AMERICAN COM- 
PANIES DEVELOPING CANADA’S ENOR- 
MOUS ORE RESOURCES. sy Jounn Linp. 
The Magazine of Wall Street. (90 Broad St., 
N.Y. 4) June 20, 1959, pp. 376-378+. A 
study of U.S. and Canadian iron resources 
and the exploitation of them. Maps and charts. 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS: FROM UN 
TO NATO, 1946-1949. N.Y.: Oxford, 1959, 
447 p. $5.70. A Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs study, this is the fifth volume 
in a series concerning Canada’s participation 
in world affairs. 


CANADIAN MONETARY, BANKING, AND 
FISCAL DEVELOPMENT. sy R. Crarc Mc- 
Ivor. N.Y.: St. Martin’s, 1959. $6.50. 


POWER IN NEW BRUNSWICK. sy W. A. 
Dixon. Canadian Geographical Journal. (Ot- 
tawa, Canada) May, 1959, pp. 137-148. A 
description of new power developments. 


CANADA’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 
1867-1953. sy O. J. Frresrone. London: 
Bowes & Bowes, 1958. 384 p. 45s. A history 
and analysis of Canada’s economy. 


CANADA’S ECONOMIC PROSPECTS. sy 
Simon Kuznets. The American Economic 
Review. (Stanford U., Stanford, Calif.) June, 
1959, pp. 359-385. A review of the Final 
Report of the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prespects. 
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CONTEMPORARY CANADA. sy MmramM 
Cuapin. N.Y.: Oxford, 1959. 337 p. $7.00. 
An analysis of Canada’s social conditions, 
political philosophy, educational programs, 
religion, culture, and its relationship with the 
rest of the world. 


ENERGY IN LATIN AMERICA. N.Y.: Co- 
lumbia U. Press, 1958. (U.N. pubn. Sales no. 
1957.11.G.2) paper. $2.50. 


LATIN AMERICA: THE “FOUNTAIN OF 
YOUTH” OVERFLOWS. Population Refer- 


ence B ' hingt 19 p. $.50. 





ARGENTINA. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E, 
62nd St., N.Y. 21) May 28, 1959. 26 p. A 
survey of Argentina’s economy and its prob- 
lems. 


BRAZIL. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E. 62nd 
St., N.Y. 21) May 12, 1959, 32 p. A de- 
tailed report on the economy of Brazil, its 
serious problems and their relationship to 
U.S. exports and investment. 


THE BRAZILIAN MARKET, sy V. L. Cua- 
Pin. Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing Bur., Ot- 
tawa, Canada) June 6, 1959, pp. 7-9. An 
analysis of the present and predicted market 
in Brazil. 


MODEL FOR ECONOMIC STAGNATION: 
THE CHILEAN EXPERIENCE WITH MUL- 
TIPLE EXCHANGE RATES. sy Enix N. 
BaKLANoFF. Inter-American Economic Af- 
fairs. (Box 181, Washington 4) Summer, 
1959, pp. 58-82. An analysis of Chile’s eco- 
nomic problems. 


HUATCHIPATO: THE STORY OF IRON 
AND STEEL IN CHILE. sy Davin M. Vic- 
NnEss. The Southwestern Social Sci Quar- 
terly. (U. of Texas, Austin, Texas) June, 
1959, pp. 54-59. A history of a steel plant 
and the effect it has had on Chile’s economy. 





COLOMBIA. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E. 
62nd St., N.Y. 21) June 18, 1959, 20 p. An 
economic and political analysis of Colombia 
with much information about Colombia as a 
market. 


FUTURE OF CUBA HANGS IN THE BAL- 
ANCE. sy Erm I. Morton. Magazine of 
Wall Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y. 4) June 20, 
1959, pp. 385-387. An analysis of Cuba’s 
land policies, how they will affect U.S. busi- 
ness there and how the departure of many 
U.S. firms may affect Cuba. 


MEXICAN MONETARY POLICY SINCE 
THE 1954 DEVALUATION. sy Rosert 
Emery. Inter-American Economic Affairs. 
(Box 181, Washington 4) Spring, 1959, pp. 
72-85. An economist on the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System analyzes 
current monetary problems. Comparative Mexi- 
can and U.S, statistics are given. 


PERU. Rundt’s Market Reports. (9 E. 62nd 
St., N.Y. 21) July 2, 1959, 20 p. Peru’s 
present economy and immediate and long 
range future studied. 


VENEZUELA OFFERS AN ENGINEERING 
CHALLENGE. sy R. D. Smrs. Foreign Trade. 
(Gov. Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Canada) Apr., 
1925, pp. 2-5. A survey of mining, industrial, 
power and communications projects proposed 
in Venezuela. 


Europe 


1958 ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE. 
United Nations Publication (Columbia U. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, N.Y. 27) 1959. 182 
p. $2.50. Included are studies of the relation- 
ship between economic expansion and_bal- 
ances of payments in Western European coun- 
tries and consumption trends and_ structures 
in Europe. 


EURATOM. sy COMMANDER’ KENNETH 
Conen. The Journal of International Econom- 
ics. (49 Broad St., Oxford, England) Mar., 
1959, pp. 79-86. The make-up work, and 
future of Euratom discussed. 


FREE ENTERPRISE AND EUROPEAN 
UNITY. sy Greorce Winver. The Freeman. 
(Irvington, N.Y.) June, 1959, pp. 10-13. A 
discussion of the role played by government 
interference in the economic division of 
Europe. 


COMMON MARKET FOR ALL. sy Sicco L. 
MANSHOLT. Western World. (1826 Jefferson 
Pl., NW, Washington 6) May, 1959, pp. 53- 
57. A member of the European Economic 
Commission gives an analysis of progress, 
problems and anxieties in the Common Mar- 
ket. 


CRISIS IN TEXTILES. Euromarket. (527 
Madison Ave., N.Y. 22) Mar., 1959, pp. 34- 
87. A study of Europe’s textile industry prob- 
lems and possible solutions. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1958. 
United Nations (Columbia U. Press, N.Y. 27) 
Mar., 1959, 225 p. paper. $2.50. Included 
are sections on East and West Europe’s eco- 
nomic development of 1958, economic expan- 
sion and external balance of Western Euro- 
pean countries, distribution and consumption 
problems in East and West Europe. Many 
tables of statistics. 


EUROPE’S TRANSPORT HEADACHE. Euro- 
market. (527 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22) Apr., 
1959, pp. 12-14. The need for international 
transportation systems in Europe discussed 
with some suggestions for possible solutions. 


AUSTRIA: THE EXPORT MARKET 
CHANGES. Euromarket. (527 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22) Mar., 1959, pp. 17-19. An economic 
survey. 


WHO’S WHO IN AUSTRIA. Srepnuen S. 
Taytor, ed. N.Y.: Intercontinental Book Co., 
1959. 779 p. $12.00. 
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BELGIUM REVIVES THE MIGHTY INGA 
SCHEME. Euromarket. (527 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22) May, 1959, pp. 12-16. A descrip- 
tion of the projected creation of a “‘smokeless 
Ruhr” in central Africa for exploiting alumi- 
num and other natural resources. 


BELGIUM—LUXEMBOURG. Rundt’s Market 
Reports. (9 E. 62nd St., N.Y. 21) June 4, 
1959. 24 p. A survey with many charts of 
statistics of the economies of Belgium and 
Luxembourg and of these areas as markets. 


LABOR, POLITICS AND ECONOMICS IN 
FINLAND. sy F. Ray MarsHatu. The South- 
western Social Science Quarterly. (U. of 
Texas, Austin, Texas) June, 1959, pp. 5-15. 
An up-to-date survey. 


CONTINENTAL FRANCE. Rundt’s Market 
Reports. (9 E. 62nd St., N.Y. 21) June 27, 
1959, 26 p. Present situation and problems 
of France surveyed. 


DE GAULLE’S AUDACIOUS ECONOMICS. 
BY MicHAEL HeILpertn and Cuarues J. V. 
Murpny. Fortune. (9 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 
20) May, 1959, pp. 125-128+. An analysis 
of De Gaulle’s reforms and the effect they 
are having on Frenchmen and France. 


ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 
By ANTOINE Pinay. Foreign Affairs. (58 E. 
68th St., N.Y. 21) July, 1959, pp. 586-597. 
France’s Minister of Finance describes the 
methods used in his country’s financial re- 
covery and the results achieved. 


THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE 
MONEY SUPPLY: 1938-54. spy Avian H. 
Metrzer. Journal of Political Economy. 
(5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill.) June, 
1959, pp. 275-296. A detailed examination. 


FRANCE: INCREDIBLE ECONOMIC RE- 
COVERY. Business Week. (330 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 36) June 13, 1959, pp. 104-110. An 
analysis of the improvement in France’s econ- 
omy under De Gaulle. 


REPORT ON THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 
OF FRANCE. sy Jacouves Ruerr. Distri- 
buted by: U.S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce (103 Park Ave., N.Y. 
17) 1959. 36 p. This is a report written to 
the French Minister of Finance by the In- 
spector General of Finance and others. 


FRENCH 


FRANCE AND THE FIFTH REPUBLIC. 
Current History. (Wolfpit Road, Norwalk, 
Conn.) May, 1959. Whole issue devoted to 
France’s past and present. Among other arti- 
cles are: “Austerity and Fifth Republic Fi- 
nance” sy ALzapa Comstock; and “Labor 
and Management under De Gaulle” sy Vatu 
R. Lorwin. 


THE POWER BEHIND FRANCE’S PROS- 
PERITY: EDF. Realites. (301 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.) April, 1959, pp. 21-25. A description 
on what Electricite de France (France’s state 
owned electrical power concern) is today and 
what its plans are for the future, 


WHO ARE THE FRENCH? Realites. (301 
Madison Ave., N.Y.) Feb., 1959, pp. 41-47. 
This survey divides the people of France into 
8 different groups and describes each. The 
groups are: professional men and big busi- 
ness men; business executives and high rank- 
ing civil servants; independent craftsmen, 
shepkeepers and small businessmen; low 
ranking civil servants and white collar work- 
ers; skilled workmen; farmers; farmworkers; 
unskilled workers. 


DYNAMIC WEST GERMANY. sy Joun 
ScaLe. The Magazine of Wall Street. (90 
Broad St., N.Y. 4) May 23, 1959, pp. 269- 
271+. An up-to-date economic survey. 


GERMAN PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 
EUROPEAN COAL AND STEEL COMMU- 
NITY. sy Louis Kriesperc. The Public 
Opinion Quarterly. (Princeton U., Princeton, 
N.J.) Apr., 1959. An opinion survey of many 
questions related to the establishment of the 
Coal and Steel Community. 


THE TWO GERMANIES. sy Grant S. Mc- 
CLetvan. N.Y.: H. W. Wilson, 1959. 184 p. 
$2.50. The economic and political problems 
and progress of East and West Germany told 
through newspaper and magazine articles. 


THE SOUTH ITALIAN FAMILY: LITERA- 
TURE AND OBSERVATION. sy LEonarp 
W. Moss and Water H. Tuomson. Human 
Organization. (Cormell U., Ithaca, N.Y.) 
Spring, 1959, pp. 35-41. Observations by 
two sociologists on what the Italian family 
is like in Italy both in fact and in fiction. 


THE NETHERLANDS: AN ECONOMIC 
STUDY. International Trade Review. (99 
Church St., N.Y. 8) May, 1959, pp. 22-23+. 
Economic, cultural, and geographical informa- 
tion on the Netherlands. 


THE NETHERLANDS. Rundt’s Market Re- 
ports. (9 E. 62nd St., N.Y. 21) May 16, 
1959, 19 p. A detailed survey of the econ- 
omy and national character of the Nether- 
lands. 


ROTTERDAM WILL EMERGE AS EURO- 
PORT BY 1965. International Trade Review. 
(99 Church St., N.Y. 8) May, 1959, p. 24+. 
(Reprinted from Netherlands American Trade, 
Feb., 1959) A map and description of Rot- 
terdam’s new Europort. 


WITH PLENTY OF MONEY PORTUGAL 
IS POOR. Euromarket. (527 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 22) Apr., 1959, pp. 16-21. An economic 
survey of Portugal and its overseas provinces, 


THE ECONOMY SURVEYED. The Banker. 
(22 Ryder St., St. James, London, SW 1, 
England) May, 1959, pp. 289-294. Many 
tables of statistics and some explanation of 


them, concerning the present economy of 
Great Britain. 
BRITAIN: AT LAST, ENOUGH TO GO 


AROUND. Business Week. (300 W. 42nd 
St., N.Y. 36) July 4, 1959, pp. 58-63. A re- 
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port on Britain’s economic position, especially 
in the international scene. 


AGRICULTURAL SUBSIDIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. sy Greorce Winver. The Free- 
man. (Irvington, N.Y.) July, 1959, pp. 23- 
28. A study in miniature of planned agri- 
culture, 


A NOTE ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE 
WORKING POPULATION. sy D. J. Rosert- 
son. Scottish Journal of Political Economy. 
(142 St. Vincent St., Glasgow C 2, Scotland ) 
June, 1959, pp. 153-160. Many statistics on 
the numbers and proportions in the total popu- 
lation of British workers with a good deal of 
interpretation of the changes in the pattern 
over recent years. 


INCOME AND ECONOMIC WELFARE. sy 
S. G. Srurmey. N.Y.: Longman’s, 1959, 
$5.00. A discussion of economic welfare, re- 
cent population trends in Britain, the factors 
which influence the quality of the population, 
the place of trade unions in the economy, and 
other economic ideas, written with reference 
mostly to Britain by a lecturer at University 
College, London. 


THE BRITISH BUDGETARY SYSTEM. sy 
Hersert A. Brrirrary. N.Y.: MacMillan, 
1959. 320 p. $5.75. The various ways of 
financing the British Exchequer since World 
War II explained. 


SWITZERLAND. Euromarket. (527 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 22) June, 1959, pp. 34-36. A 
market survey covering consumption, distri- 
bution, marketing, savings and other factors 
in the Swiss ecomony. 


A LOOK AT YUGOSLAVIA. sy K. F. Os- 
MOND. Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing Bureau, 
Ottawa, Canada) Apr. 25, 1959, pp. 8-10. 
A survey of Yugoslavia’s economy, trade, and 
methods of foreign trade by the Canadian 
commercial secretary in Rome. 


Africa 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN AFRICAN 
CULTURES. Wiii1aM R. Bascom and NEL- 
VILLE J. Herskovits, eds. Chicago (Ill.): 
U. of Chicago, 1959, 309 p. $7.00. A collec- 
tion of essays on culture, economy and so- 
ciety in Africa by various anthropologists. 


THE NEW AFRICA. The Twentieth Century. 
(26 Bloomsbury Way, London WC 1, Eng- 
land) April, 1959, pp. 316-420. Whole issue 
on Africa. Among the subjects discussed by a 
variety of authors are racial problems, na- 
tionalism, culture, independence movements, 
and politics. 


NEW STATES OF AFRICA. Current His- 
tory. (1822 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.) 
July, 1959. A group of articles giving recent 
developments in the new African states, In- 
cluded are articles on Lybia, Guinea, Ghana, 
Morocco, Tunisia and the Sudan. 


AFRICA: WORLD’S LAST FRONTIER. sy 
Joun Scorr. Headline Series. (Foreign Policy 
Association, 435 E. 64th St., N.Y. 17) May, 
1959. 62 p. $.85. A study of Africa’s past, 
present, and future problems and some dis- 
cussion of how Africa can best progress and 
the part the west must play in this progress. 


AN ECONOMIST’S SAFARI IN AFRICA. sy 
Harry J. Rosrnson. SRI Journal, (Stanford 
Research Institute, Menlo Park, Cal.) First 
Quarter, 1959, pp. 25-34. A staff economist 
surveys changing Africa and gives some ideas 
of future investment prospects there. 


THE WEALTH OF THE SAHARA. sy 
Jacques SousTELue. Foreign Affairs. (58 E. 
68th St., N.Y. 21) July, 1959, pp. 626-636. 
The physical resources of the Sahara and the 
problems in best utilizing them are discussed 
by a former governor-general of Algeria. 


AFRICAN EXPERIMENT. psy J. C. Der- 
Grart-Jounson. London: Watts, 1958, 198 
p. 25/. An examination of farming, market- 
ing and agricultural credit cooperatives in 
British West Africa. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA. A BUSINESS RE- 
VIEW. sy L. S. Grass. Foreign Trade. (Gov. 
Printing Bureau, Ottawa, Canada) Apr. 25, 
1959, pp. 28-29. A brief survey of economic 
conditions in Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda, 


GHANA GAMBLES ON ALUMINUM. Busi- 
ness Week. (330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36) Apr. 
18, 1959, pp. 75-78. A report on the possi- 
bility of an aluminum plant’s being set up 
soon in Ghana and of other industries the 
country may be able to establish. 


GHANA’S DEVELOPMENT PLAN. West 
Africa. (2-3 Hind Ct., Fleet St., London EC 
4, England) Part I, Apr. 18, 1959, p. 367; 
Part II, Apr. 25, 1959, p. 397; Part III, May 
2, 1959, p. 425; Part IV, May 16, 1959, p. 
473; Part V, May 23, 1959, p. 496. A sum- 
mary and critique of Ghana’s Second De- 
velopment Plan. 


NIGERIAN DEVELOPMENT UPS CAPITAL 
GAINS. sy Etuis O. Jones, III. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. (Gov’t. Printing Office, 
Washington 25) June 29, 1959, pp. 6-7. U.S. 
Vice Consul at Lagos, Nigeria, reports on 
many economic developments. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA. sy Brran Hir- 
cuon. Canadian Geographical Journal. (Otta- 
wa, Canada) Apr., 1959, pp. 128-134. A 
geographical and economic survey, 


EUROPEAN POLITICS IN SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA. sy Coury Leys. N.Y.: Oxford, 
1959, 323 p. $6.75. The social and economic 
background of European settlement in South- 
ern Rhodesia is analyzed as well as political 
makeup and problems of the area. 


HOPE FOR SOUTH AFRICA. sy ALAN 
Patron. N.Y.: Praeger, 1959. $2.50. The poli- 
tical philosophy of a South African liberal. 
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ARUSHA’S LOW-COST AFRICAN HOUS- 
ING. East African Trade and Industry. (P.O. 
Box 2768, Nairobi, Kenya) Apr., 1959, pp. 
53-54. A description of low cost government 
supported housing for Africans in a Tan- 
ganyika town. 


EVOLUTION IN TANGANYIKA. United Na- 
tions Review. (Columbia U. Press, N.Y. 27) 
May, 1959, pp. 6-10. An economic and poli- 
tical report. 


The Communist Bloc 


THE EXPERIMENT THAT IS SHAKING 
COMMUNIST CHINA. Realites. (301 Madi- 
son Ave., N.Y.) April, 1959, pp. 26-33. An 
analysis of China’s commune system. 


RED CHINA BECKONS ITS NEIGHBORS. 
BY ALBERT RAVENHOLT. American Univer- 
sities Field Staff (366 Madison Ave., N.Y.) 
Jan. 28, 1959, 28 p. Filippino visitors to 
China report on industry, agriculture, econom- 
ics and politics there. 


A NOTE ON STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES 
IN COMMUNIST CHINA. sy Sipney KLE. 
The American Statistician. (1757 K St., NW, 
Washington 6) June, 1959, pp. 18-21. The 
weaknesses and strengths of statistical meth- 
ods used and data published by Communist 
China analyzed. 


PRODUCTION AND ORGANIZATION IN 
CHINA. sy DovucGras Sun. Eastern World. 
(58 Paddington St., London W 1, England) 
July, 1959, pp. 24-26. Types of factory ad- 
ministration and organization of the manu- 
facturing processes discussed. 


CAR-HUNGRY RUSSIANS YIELD TO EX- 
PORT PUSH. Business Week. (330 W. 42nd 
St., N.Y. 36) June 27, 1959, pp. 92-97. A 
report on Russian entry into exporting cars 
and on the auto industry and market at 
home. 


AN INDEX OF SOVIET CONSTRUCTION, 
1927/28 to 1955. spy RaymMonp P. Powe... 
The Review of Economics and Statistics. (Har- 
vard U. Press, Cambridge 38, Mass.) May, 
1959, pp. 170-177. A statistical analysis of 
cost changes in an important sector of the 
Soviet economy. 


THE PROBLEMS OF PRICING IN COM- 
PARISONS OF INTERNATIONAL RATIOS. 
By Rospert M. Susser. Soviet Studies. (U. 
of Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland) Apr., 1959, 
pp. 370-379. An attempt to quote USSR 
prices in such a way as to show their true 
relationship to U.S. prices. 


THE SOVIET CULTURAL SCENE, 1956- 
1957. Water Z. Lagueurn and GEorGE 
LicutHem, eds. N.Y.: Praeger, 1958, 300 
p. $3.75. Articles selected from the periodical 
Soviet Survey. 


A NOTE ON SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 
STATISTICS. sy Roserr L. ALLEN. Soviet 
Studies. (U. of Glasgow, Glasgow, Scotland) 
Apr., 1959, pp. 360-369. Many recent Soviet 
trade statistics reported and analyzed. 


USSR CENSUS: A POWER MYTH EX- 
POSED. Rosert C. Coox, Ed. Population 
Reference Bureau. (1507 M St., NW, Wash- 
ington 5) July, 1959, 78 p. $.50. A sum- 
mary and analysis of the May, 1959 Izvestia 
report on the preliminary results of Russia’s 
1959 census. 


Middle East 


WHO’S WHO IN U.A.R. AND THE NEAR 
EAST. N.Y.: Heinman, 1959 (24th ed.) 644 
p. $17.50. Brief biographies of important 
people in U.A.R., the Sudan, Iran, Libya, 
Cyprus, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Saudi-Arabia, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Ethiopia, 
and Aden. 


MIDDLE EAST IN CRISIS: A HISTORICAL 
AND DOCUMENTARY REVEW. sy Caro. 
Ann FisHer and Frevo Karinsky. Syracuse 
(N.Y.): Syracuse U. Press, 1959, 225 p. 
$5.00; paper $3.75. Past and present trends, 
problems and policies and reviewed. 


MIDDLE EAST PERSPECTIVE. sy R. C. 
Mowat. N.Y.: Pitman, 1959. $4.50. A survey 
of the events and ideas that have brought 
about the present situation. 


THE DETERMINATION OF THE STOCK 
OF MONEY AND THE PROMOTION OF 
ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES IN EGYPT. sy 
Socut F. Geraissa. The Journal of Finance. 
(George Hassett, NYU, 90 Trinity Pl., N.Y. 
6) Mar., 1959, pp. 87-88. An abstract of 
a doctoral thesis completed at the U. of Wis- 
consin in 1957. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. spy GAMAL AppEL Nasser. Buffalo 
(N.Y.): Smith, Keynes & Marshall, 1959, 102 
p. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $3.00. Nasser’s own 
story and philosophy. 


IRAN—AN ECONOMIC STUDY. Interna- 
tional Trade Review, (99 Church St., N.Y. 
8) June, 1959, pp. 12-13. Geography, eco- 
nomics, marketing conditions, trade regula- 
tions and other information useful to the in- 
ternational trader given. 


ISRAEL: REBIRTH IN AN ANTIQUE 
LAND. The Economist, (22 Ryder St., St. 
James, London SW 1, England) May 16, 
1959, pp. 7-24. A special section on Israel, 
covering her international relations, place in 
the Arab world, Zionism, newcomers, politics, 
financial problems, and over population. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ISRAEL’S BUILDING 
MATERIALS INDUSTRY. sy D. I. Prywes. 
The Israel Export and Trade Journal. (13 
Montefiore St., Tel Aviv, Israel) June, 1959, 
p. 13+. Much data. 
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GATT AND ISRAEL. sy F. Nascnurirz. The 
Israel Export and Trade Journal. (13 Monte- 
fiore St., Tel Aviv, Israel) June, 1959, pp. 
22-23. Israel’s present tariff policies and her 
relationship to GATT surveyed. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF IS- 
RAEL’S NATURAL RESOURCES. Israel Ex- 
port and Trade Journal. (18 Montefiore St., 
Tel Aviv, Israel) May, 1959, pp. 12-13. A 
report of an interview with Ben Lockspeiser, 
Chairman of the Technological Board of the 
Ministry of Development of Israel on how 
Israel’s natural resources can best be used. 
Includes a good deal of information on pres- 
ent development. 


ISRAEL AND THE PRIVATE INVESTOR. 
sy Y. Foerver. The Israel Export and Trade 
Journal. (13 Montefiore St., Tel Aviv, Israel) 
May, 1959, pp. 5-6. The need for, most 
fertile areas of, and prospects of gaining more 
private foreign investment in Israel discussed 
by the chairman of Bank Leumi Le-Israel. 


JORDAN: A STATE OF TENSION. sy Ben- 
JAMIN SHWADRAN. Council for Middle East- 
erm Affairs, 1959. $7.00. A political and his- 
torical study. 


A SOCIO-ECONOMIC OPINION POLL IN 
BEIRUT, LEBANON. sy Linco_tn Arm- 
stronGc. The Public Opinion Quarterly. 
(Princeton U., Princeton, N.J.) Spring, 1959, 
pp. 18-27. The opinions of 170 Lebanese 
businessmen, professionals, salaried non-gov- 
ernmental employees, and government work- 
ers on orientation to career, consumption and 
investment priorities, the location of respon- 
sibility for economic development and socio- 
economic conditions. 


DESERT ENTERPRISE: THE MIDDLE 
EAST OIL INDUSTRY IN ITS LOCAL EN- 
VIRONMENT. sy Davin H. Finnie. Cam- 
bridge (Mass.): Harvard U. Press, 1958. 224 
p. $5.00. A study of the impact of the oil 
industry on the politics, people, and economies 
of the Middle East. 


THE OIL FIELDS OF THE SINAI PENIN- 
SULA. By ALEXANDER MELAMID. Middle 
Eastern Affairs. (432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16) 
May, 1959, pp. 191-200. Some history of the 
development of the fields and some discussion 
of both the fields and living conditions there 
today, followed by several pages of data. 


TURKEY PUTS HER HOUSE IN ORDER. 
Euromarket. May, 1959, pp. 8-11. A general 
economic survey and a report on recent eco- 
nomic reforms, 


The Far East 


A HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST IN MOD- 
ERN TIMES. spy Haroup M. VINACKE, N.Y.: 
Appleton, 1959. 895 p. $6.75. The sixth 
edition of a book first published in 1950, this 
includes postwar material on Japan, China, 
Korea and other far eastern areas, 





ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THE 
FAR EAST, 1958. United Nations (Columbia 
U. Press, N.Y. 27) 1959, 225 p. $2.50. In- 
cludes sections on foreign trade, post war 
industrialization and many statistical tables. 


OBOK: A STUDY OF LOCAL STRUCTURE 
IN EURASIA. sy Exizanetn E. Bacon. Wen- 
ner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Re- 
search (14 E. 71 St., N.Y. 21) 1958. 250 p. 
paper. $4.00. 


PERSPECTIVE OF BURMA: AN ATLAN- 
TIC MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT. Intercultural 
Pubns., (333 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 14) 1958, 73 
p. paper. $.50. 


A NEW ECONOMIC PATTERN. New Com- 
monwealth. (33 Tothill St., London SW 1, 
England) May, 1959, pp. 311-312. A brief 
description of the economy of Ceylon and 
recent reform attempts there. 


CEYLON AS A MARKET. sy W. R. Van. 
Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing Bureau, Otta- 
wa, Canada) May 23, 1959, pp. 2-5. A sur- 
vey of Ceylon’s market and how to sell in 
it by the Canadian commercial secretary in 
Colombo. 


SINHALESE VILLAGE. sy Bryce Ryan 
with L. D. Jayesena and D. C, R. Wicx- 
REMESINGHE. Coral Gables: U. of Miami 
Press, 1958, 229 p. $3.95. A detailed study 
of village life and its relationship to the 
changing country as a whole. 


FIJI PLANS FOR THE FUTURE, sy J. H. 
Stone. Foreign Trade. (Gov. Printing Bureau, 
Ottawa, Canada) May 9, 1959, pp. 18-19. 
A survey of Fiji’s economy and anticipated 
developments. 


HONG KONG: POST WAR ECONOMIC 
MIRACLE. sy Stewart HENSLEY. The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y. 4) 
Apr. 25, 1959, pp. 145-147+. An economic 
study. 


INDIA. Economic Development and Cultural 
Change. (5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill.) 
Apr., 1959. Whole issue on India. Subjects 
discussed by a variety of authors are; eco- 
nomic planning, population growth, public 
and private business, employment and unem- 
ployment, agriculture, capital formation, en- 
trepreneurship, and inflation. 


SURVEYS OF INDIAN INDUSTRIES. (Vol. 
II) spy Baprrna Srinivasa Rao. N.Y.: Ox- 
ford U. Press, 1959. 320 p. $5.30. 


CENSUS OF INDIAN MANUFACTURERS: 
AN ANALYSIS. Tata Quarterly. (Tata Indus- 
tries Private Ltd., Bruce St., Fort, Bombay, 
India) April, 1959, pp. 34-45. Many of the 
statistics from Indian government censuses 
of industries are reported and interpreted. 


INDIA’S FOOD RESOURCES AND POPU- 
LATION: A HISTORICAL AND ANALY- 
TICAL STUDY. sy P. C. Bansiz. Bombay 
(India): Vora & Co., 1958. 260 p. Rs, 10. 
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THE COSTUMES AND TEXTILES OF IN- 
DIA. sy Jamira Bry Buusnan. N.Y.: Int’l. 
Pubns. Service, 1959. $16.00. Profusely illus- 
trated survey of Indian ancient and modern 
dress and textiles and an examination of the 
modern textile industry. 


INDIA: HIGH COST OF FERTILITY: Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau (1507 M St., NW, 
Washington 6) $.50. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA. Bombay: Asia Publishing 
House, 1958, 416 p. Rs. 20. All the minis- 
tries, departments and agencies of the Indian 
government are described and explained. 


EAST AND WEST IN INDIA’S DEVELOP- 
MENT. sy WILFRED MALENBAUM. National 
Planning Association (1606 New Hampshire 
Ave., NW, Washington 9) Apr., 1959. 76 p. 
$1.75. One of the NPA series on the Eco- 
nomics of Competitive Coexistence, this study 
focuses on India’s problems in choice be- 
tween democratic and _ totalitarian develop- 
ment methods. 


INDIAN ECONOMY SINCE INDEPEND- 
ENCE. sy H. VENKATASUBBIAH. N.Y.: (Inst. 
of Pacific Relations) 1959. 352 p. $6.00. 
Indian newspaperman describes the relation- 
ships between private and public enterprise in 
India’s economic development. Included are 
analyses of planning, regulations, public fi- 
nance and foreign trade. 


WOMEN OF INDIA. Tara Att, ed. N.Y.: 
W. S. Heinman, 1959. 285 p. $6.00. Essays 
on the roles of Indian women in the past 
and in the present. Today’s roles include 
those in politics, religion, education, arts, 
writing, sports, social services, trades, and the 
professions as well as home and family life. 


INDONESIA’S ECONOMIC FUTURE. sy 
Jusrus M. van peER Kroer. Pacific Affairs. 
(333 6th Ave., N.Y. 14) Mar., 1959, pp. 
46-72. Economic hopes, plans, and problems 
in Indonesia surveyed in some detail. 


INDONESIA’S STRUGGLE, 1957-1958. B. 
H. M. Vrexke, ed. Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions (333 6th Ave., N.Y.) 1959. 76 p. 
paper. $1.50. 


INDONESIAN TOWN: STUDIES IN UR- 
BAN SOCIOLOGY. N.Y.: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1959. 413 p. $6.00. Written by a 
group of Dutch scholars, this book includes 
studies gn town development, living condi- 
tions of coolies, and mortality rates in differ- 
ent Indonesian communities. 


POLITICAL TENDENCIES OF JAPANESE 
IN SMALL ENTERPRISES. sy Attan B. 
Coxe. Inst. of Pacific Relations (333 6th 
Ave., N.Y.) 1959, 155 p. paper. $3.00. 


SPECTACULAR ECONOMIC RESURGENCE 
IN JAPAN. sy Stewart HeEnsteyY. The Mag- 
azine of Wall Street. (90 Broad St., N.Y. 4) 
May 9, 1959, pp. 205-207. An economic 
survey with political background included. 


ATOMIC CROSS CURRENTS IN JAPAN. sy 
LAWRENCE Oxson. American Universities 
Field Staff (366 Madison Ave., N.Y.) Apr. 
29, 1959, 10 p. A progress report on Japan’s 
atomic energy for peace program. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC RECOVERY. sy G. C. 
ALLEN. London: Oxford, 1958. 215 p. $4.75. 
A discussion of how Japan accomplished its 
postwar recovery. The author is a professor 
at U. of London who has lived in Japan 35 
years. 


JAPAN’S POSTWAR ECONOMY. sy Jerome 
B. Conen. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1958. 262 p. $6.50. Dean at City Col- 
lege of New York gives many statistics in 
describing Japan’s postwar boom. 


JAPAN’S POPULAR CULTURE. Hune- 
TosHt Karo, ed. Rutland (Vt.): Charles E. 
Tuttle, 1959. 223 p. $4.75. Studies made by 
the Institute of Science of Thought in Japan 
on trends in Japanese comic strips, popular 
songs, magazines, movies and other forms of 
mass culture, 


VILLAGE JAPAN. sy Ricuarp K. BEarps- 
LEY. Chicago (Ill.) U. of Chicago Press, 1959. 
215 p. $8.75. A detailed sociological study of 
a small Japanese village. 


THE AGRARIAN ORIGINS OF MODERN 
JAPAN. sy THoMas C. Carty.e. Stanford 
(Cal.): Stanford U. Press, 1959, 261 p. $5.00. 
Changing agricultural methods and ways of 
life are studied. 


DRASTIC MEASURES FOR ECONOMIC 
RECOVERY. sy H. K. Burxr. New Com- 
monwealth. (33 Tothill St., London SW 1, 
England) May, 1959, pp. 311-312. An analy- 
sis of economic reforms being attempted in 
Pakistan. 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS 
IN PAKISTAN: BACKGROUND TO MAR- 
TIAL LAW. sy J. E. O. The World Today. 
(Oxford U. Press, Press Rd., Neasden, Lon- 
don NW 10, England) Apr., 1959, pp. 168- 
176. A history of recent political and econom- 
ic conditions in Pakistan, 


AN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF EAST 
PAKISTAN. spy Naris AHMAD. N.Y.: Oxford, 
1958. 376 p. $8.00. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR NUCLEAR POWER 
IN PAKISTAN. sy Maurice P. KiILsrince. 
National Planning Association, Washington, 
1958. 67:p. Paper, $1.00. 


THE PHILIPPINES. Rundt’s Market Reports. 
(9 E. 62nd St., N.Y. 21) June 11, 1959, 26 
p. The considerable problems of The Philip- 
pines are analyzed. 


INVESTMENT IN TAIWAN. U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Special Business Service Desk. 
(Washington 25) 1959. 157 p. $1. A survey 
of the economy and an analysis of the in- 
vestment situation. 
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AUSTRALIA. A Financial Times Survey. (10 
Cannon St., London E.C. 4, England) Apr. 
27, 1959. 111 p. Many articles touching on 
almost every phase of Australia’s economy. 


OVERSEAS INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 
Review. (Bank of New South Wales, 341 
George St., Sydney, Australia) May, 1959, 
pp. 11-14. A _ description of the _ types, 
amounts, and sources of foreign investment in 
Australia. Included are discussions of the atti- 
tudes and policies of government and private 
industry toward foreign capital. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES IN AUSTRALIA. 
BY BENJAMIN U. RatcHrorp. Durham 
(N.C.): Duke U. Press, 1959. 337 p. $7.50. 
A professor at Duke U. examines the Aus- 


tralian public expenditures during the past 
two centuries in the fields of health, welfare, 


education, transportation, communications, 
housing, agriculture, national defense and 
repatriation, 


UNITED STATES INVESTMENT IN AUS- 
TRALIAN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 
Industries Division, Department of Trade, 
Melbourne, Australia, 1959, 74 p. A direc- 
tory of U.S. companies with investments in 
Australia and the products they make. 


THE WELFARE STATE IN NEW ZEA- 
LAND. sy Joun B. Conpuirre. N.Y.: Mac- 
Millan, 1959. 396 p. $8.00. An economic 
history of New Zealand from shortly after 
World War I through 1957. 
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